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REPORT  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Ruth  Cunningham 
Secretary 


Supervision  as  a  Guide  in  Developing 
Learning  Experience  was  the  theme  of 
the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Supervisors  and  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Instruction  in  St.  Louis  on 
February  26-28.  In  the  following  pages 
of  this  issue  of  Educational  Method  we 
are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  present  the 
papers  read  for  general  discussion  at 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday  meetings. 

The  technique  for  conducting  the 
meetings  on  Monday  was  of  interest. 
At  a  general  session  in  the  morning, 
three  speakers  presented  their  view¬ 
points  in  regard  to  three  phases  of 
supervision.  This  was  followed  by  a 
brief  period  of  discussion  from  the  floor. 
In  the  afternoon,  three  laboratory 
groups  followed  up  the  discussions  of 
the  topics  of  the  morning.  A  leader  for 
each  group  acted  as  chairman,  and 
eight  assistants  of  varied  interests  and 
experiences  helped  with  the  discussion. 
The  laboratory  leaders  each  prepared 
an  exhibit  of  materials  pertinent  to  the 
topic.  These  were  displayed  during  the 
meetings.  After  the  three  groups  had 
discussed  their  problems  they  again  met 
as  one  group,  when  a  summary  of  the 
discussions  was  presented. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  was  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Department  with 
the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study,  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  Department  of  Rural  Education, 
and  the  Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation.  At  this  meeting  the  Twelfth 
Yearbook,  Newer  Instructional  Prac¬ 
tices  of  Promise,  was  presented  by  the 
editor,  Miss  Heffernan,  and  discussed 


by  representatives  of  the  cooperating 
organizations. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Department,  the  following  persons  were 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a 
three  year  term : 

Marion  Jordan,  Elementary  Supervisor, 
Cicero,  Illinois. 

Gladys  Potter,  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Education,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Maycie  Southall,  Professor  of  Education, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

F.  G.  Umstattd,  Department  of  Curricu¬ 
lum  and  Instruction,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Dale  Zeller,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the 
coming  year  is  as  follows : 

President,  Julia  L.  Hahn,  Division  Su¬ 
pervising  Principal,  Raymond  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

First  Vice-President,  Helen  Heffernan, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Sacramento,  California. 

Second  Vice-President,  Prudence  Cut- 
right,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Field  Secretary,  James  F.  Hosic,  50 
Rockland  Ave.,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Edith  M.  Bader,  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(1942). 

Hollis  L.  Caswell,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
(1941). 

Rudolph  D.  Lindquist,  Director,  Cran- 
brook  School,  Bloomfield  Mills,  Michi¬ 
gan  (1943). 

At  the  business  meeting  it  was  voted 
to  send  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Hosic,  founder 
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and  for  many  years  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Department,  expressing 
the  regret  of  the  group  that  he  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  an  informal  occasion  for 
reports  and  introductions.  Miss  LaBrant 
reported  on  past  issues  and  plans  for 
Educational  Method,  and  introduced  the 
members  of  the  Editorial  Board.  Miss 
Cunningham  told  of  the  work  of  the 
headquarters  office  and  introduced  the 
State  Chairmen. 

Total  attendance  of  all  sessions  was 
over  1,000.  Forty-four  states  and 
Canada  were  represented.  The  largest 
representation  was,  of  course,  from 
Missouri.  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Ohio 
were  also  well  represented. 

The  professional  titles  of  those  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings  are  significant  as 
indication  of  wide-spread  interest  in 
supervision.  Following  is  a  list  of  pro¬ 
fessional  positions  reported  through 
registration  at  Department  meetings : 


State,  County,  District,  and  City  Su¬ 
pervisors  of  Elementary,  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools ;  Counseling 
Teacher;  Teacher;  Director  of  Instruc¬ 
tion;  Elementary,  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Principals ;  Supervising 
Principal;  Supervisor  of  Student  Teach¬ 
ing;  Supervisor  of  Cadet  Teachers;  In¬ 
structor,  Assistant  Professor,  Associate 
Professor,  Professor,  Dean  and  President 
of  Schools  of  Education,  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities;  Director  of  De¬ 
partment;  Research  Director;  Curricu¬ 
lum  Director;  Chief  of  Division  of  State 
Department  of  Education,  of  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education ;  Director  of  Extension ; 
Director  of  Learning  Skills ;  Child  Study 
Specialist;  Inspector  of  Schools;  Li¬ 
brarian;  State,  County,  District  and  City 
Superintendents  of  Schools. 

Those  who  registered  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Department  are  being  asked  to 
check  an  evaluation  sheet  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  for  future  meetings.  Additional 
copies  of  the  questions  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  headquarters  office,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  SUITED  TO 
CREATIVE  SUPERVISION* 

Henry  Harap 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 


From  the  beginning  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  curriculum  making  movement,  it 
has  been  my  impression  that  cooperative 
efforts  to  improve  the  curriculum  have 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
creative  supervision.  In  this  process 
groups  not  only  use  but  prepare  cur¬ 
riculum  materials.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  discussion  to  inquire  into  the  kinds 
and  uses  of  materials  that  further  the 
process  of  creative  supervision.  I  shall 
begin  with  a  definition  of  terms. 

The  Need  for  Curriculum 
Materials 

Who  is  a  creative  supervisor?  He  is  a 
leader  who  has  a  good  understanding  of 
democracy  and  practices  it  in  relation  to 
his  teachers.  He  respects  his  coworkers, 
stimulates  them  to  grow  and  encourages 
free  discussion  and  cooperative  effort. 
He  is  tolerant  of  beginning  difficulties 
and  gives  continuous  encouragement  to 
real  effort.  He  has  an  inquiring  mind 
and  imparts  something  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  learning  to  his  fellow  workers.  He 
does  not  hamper  the  life  of  the  school 
with  excessive  mechanics  and  regulations 
which  divert  the  efforts  of  teachers  from 
the  main  business  of  teaching  children. 
Creative  supervision  helps  to  develop  a 
cooperating  group  having  a  common 
purpose  and  motivated  by  a  common 
ideal.  The  teachers  develop  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  welcome  criticism ;  they  experi¬ 
ment  with  promising  and  new  practices ; 
they  keep  in  touch  with  good  schools; 


and  they  have  an  alert  and  growing  atti¬ 
tude.  And  (I  am  coming  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper)  they  collect  a  variety  of 
good  materials  related  to  their  work  and 
use  them  intelligently. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  I  have  just 
said  that  curriculum  materials  like 
teachers’  guides,  units  of  work,  study 
aids,  do  not  take  the  place  of  super¬ 
vision  ;  nor  do  they  take  the  place  of  any 
cooperative  program  of  school  improve¬ 
ment.  Curriculum  materials  are  merely 
one  of  many  means  to  improve  learning 
in  the  classroom.  It  should  be  clear  that 
I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  supervisor  to  prepare  such 
materials.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
effective  materials  are  the  products  of 
cooperative  efforts  of  intelligently 
guided  teachers.  It  is  true  that  at  one 
time  the  number  of  pages  of  a  curricu¬ 
lum  bulletin  produced  by  a  supervisor 
was  a  measure  of  her  success,  but  this  is 
hardly  true  today. 

Viewed  in  proper  perspective,  cur¬ 
riculum  materials  have  a  useful  purpose 
in  supervision.  To  dispense  with  printed 
materials  amounts  to  saying  that  we  can 
dispense  with  the  invention  of  printing 
or  shun  the  use  of  the  printed  word  as 
a  means  of  communication. 

Some  leaders  in  the  field  of  super¬ 
vision  have  little  use  for  printed  ma¬ 
terials  because,  they  contend,  they  may 
be  a  hindrance  to  a  dynamic  curriculum. 
They  assume  that  every  teachers’  guide, 


*Read  on  Monday,  February  28,  as  first  of  three  papers  on  which  was  based  the  first  day’s  discussion  at 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  Department. 
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because  it  is  printed  and  circulated,  is 
rigid,  restrictive,  and  final.  It  is  my 
position  in  this  discussion  that  the 
teachers’  guide  should  be  a  product  of 
the  cooperative  effort  of  teachers  work¬ 
ing  together  in  a  free  and  creative 
spirit  for  their  own  growth  and  that  of 
their  pupils.  The  teachers’  guide  is  an 
aid  to  be  used  voluntarily  by  teachers, 
not  a  prescribed  course  of  study  to  be 
followed  rigidly. 

Objection  is  frequently  made  that  ac¬ 
counts  of  newer  practices  are  soon 
formalized  and  tend  to  crush  originality. 
When  these  objections  come  from  un¬ 
friendly  critics,  they  can  be  ignored. 
When  they  come  from  theorists  who  do 
not  work  with  teachers,  they  should  be 
discounted.  But  when  they  come  from 
those  who  have  close  contact  with 
teachers,  their  judgment  needs  to  be  re¬ 
spected.  Originality  does  not  thrive  in 
a  vacuum.  The  creative  worker  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  recorded  experiences  of 
others  to  touch  off  his  imagination,  if 
not  for  more  direct  uses.  Miss  Mildred 
Biddick,  of  the  Denver  Public  Schools, 
who  recently  spent  eight  months  study¬ 
ing  how  teachers  use  materials,  points 
out  that  even  experienced  teachers  look 
for  printed  helps  once  their  interest  has 
been  aroused,  but  she  goes  on  to  say 
“they  are  very  suspicious  of  old  ideas 
dressed  up  in  new  phrases  and  parading 
as  new  ideas.” 

The  average  teacher  is  eager  to  have 
helps  of  many  kinds  when  she  is  trying 
out  a  new  procedure,  especially  where 
supervision  is  practically  non-existent. 
There  are  thousands  of  teachers  all 
over  the  country  who  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  supervision.  They  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  printed  and  mimeographed 
helps.  They  could  profit,  too,  from 


audio-visual  materials  where  films  and 
projectors  are  available. 

Furthermore,  for  many  teachers  the 
early  stages  of  a  new  way  of  doing 
things  are  as  difficult  and  as  slow  as 
learning  to  walk  or  to  swim.  Their 
early  attempts  to  reproduce  the  cre¬ 
ative  teachers’  learning  enterprises  are 
justifiable.  Only  as  they  begin  to  feel 
at  home  with  new  procedures  does  a  new 
feeling  of  freedom,  understanding  and 
security  dawn  upon  them.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  reproduction 
of  another’s  experience  is  not  as  formal 
and  mechanical  as  it  appears  to  the 
onlooker.  To  the  beginner  it  is  a  new 
and  original  adventure  in  which  her 
authorship  and  that  of  the  original  cre¬ 
ator  are  imperceptibly  fused. 

Types  of  Curriculum  Materials 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  more 
common  types  of  curriculum  materials. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  publications, 
mostly  mimeographed,  giving  the 
framework  and  operation  of  experi¬ 
mental  core  curricula.  These  programs 
involve  new  ways  of  working  together 
for  teachers  and  pupils.  Without  these 
printed  aids,  the  perfection  of  new 
practices  would  be  seriously  handi¬ 
capped.  Some  publications  are  defi¬ 
nitely  designed  to  stimulate  thinking 
rather  than  to  suggest  instructional 
procedures.  These  usually  take  the  form 
of  cooperatively  prepared  study  guides 
to  be  used  in  voluntary  discussion  groups 
of  teachers  and  parents.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessful  if  they  lead  to  a  fundamental 
revision  of  the  school  program  where 
such  is  needed. 

Activity  Curricula.  Over  a  period 
of  years  private  and  public  experi¬ 
mental  schools  have  published  accounts 
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of  new  procedures  which  have  been  help¬ 
ful  to  schools  in  the  gradual  introduc¬ 
tion  of  activity  curricula.  These  have 
the  advantage  of  being  a  coherent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  whole  life  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  school.  They  include  several  in¬ 
troductory  chapters  followed  by  illus¬ 
trative  units  and  usually  include  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  role  of  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  whole  curriculum. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  teachers 
in  activity  schools  is  for  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  learning  of  the  tool 
subjects.  For  example,  what  happens 
to  handwriting?  The  teachers’  guide 
should  at  least  give  abundant  practic¬ 
able  illustrations  of  the  learning  of 
handwriting  skills  as  they  arise  in  pur¬ 
poseful  units  of  work,  and  suggestions 
for  additional  practice  of  the  basic 
handwriting  skills. 

Curriculum  Bulletins.  A  number  of 
states  have  issued  series  of  teachers’ 
guides  that  differ  in  form  and  in  scope. 
The  Virginia  bulletins  are  helpful  sources 
from  which  the  teacher  must  make  a 
discriminating  selection  of  suggested 
learning  activities.  The  Kansas  bulle¬ 
tins  are  an  introduction  to  a  limited 
number  of  the  most  significant  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  life.  They  call  the  teacher’s 
attention  to  these  problems  and  include 
suggested  information  and  activities. 

The  Mississippi  bulletins  have  a 
framework  based  on  the  social  life  of 
the  child.  The  suggested  materials  are 
presented  as  units  of  work.  These  units 
are  source  units  since  they  are  not  ac¬ 
counts  of  actual  classroom  experiences 
and  since  they  contain  more  sugges¬ 
tions  than  any  one  teacher  will  actually 
follow.  These  bulletins  also  include  a 
section  which  tries  to  show  how  the  basic 


skills  are  learned  as  a  need  for  them 
arises  in  units  of  work. 

The  Alabama  bulletins  also  are  based 
on  a  framework  of  social  living  but  they 
are  devoted  to  limited  phases  of  cur¬ 
riculum  development,  such  as  A  Survey 
Workbook  for  Community  Analysis  and 
Procedures  in  Large  Unit  Teaching. 
The  illustrative  units  are  limited  to 
those  which  have  been  actually  taught 
in  Alabama  schools. 

Many  teachers’  guides,  of  which  the 
California  State  publications  are  typi¬ 
cal,  deal  with  such  specific  classroom 
needs  as  the  equipment  needed  to  make 
the  classroom  attractive  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  ;  how  to  plan  the  daily  program ; 
how  to  develop  a  unit  on  Caring  for 
Animal  Friends,  and  so  on. 

The  practice  of  providing  diverse  pub¬ 
lications  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  develops  is  illustrated  by  the 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  which  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  aimed  to  stimulate  local  in¬ 
itiative.  The  output  includes  the  usual 
instructional  guide,  a  social  survey  of 
the  state,  suggestions  for  making  a  com¬ 
munity  survey,  reports  of  new  practices 
in  elementary  and  secondary  grades, 
proposals  for  small  schools,  suggestions 
for  developing  behavior  records,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  health  education,  and  so  forth. 
This  policy  is  unlike  that  of  most  school 
systems  which  have  a  scheduled  program 
of  publications;  nor  is  this  policy  like 
that  of  many  school  systems  which  issue 
new  curriculum  bulletins  as  subject  com¬ 
mittees  complete  their  tasks  of  revision. 

Units  of  Work.  For  a  number  of  years 
many  single  units  of  work  of  various 
kinds  have  been  published  by  schools  and 
other  educational  agencies.  A  source 
unit  is  an  outline  of  a  large  problem 
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from  which  the  teacher  may  draw  sug¬ 
gestions  to  guide  her  work  in  the  class¬ 
room.  As  the  name  implies,  it  serves  as 
one  source  of  teaching  suggestions.  It 
usually  includes  an  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  a  list  of  suggested  learning  activi¬ 
ties,  a  list  of  materials,  and  suggestions 
for  evaluation.  The  source  units  are 
of  greatest  value  to  those  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  them.  They  are  frankly  unfin¬ 
ished  products  which,  when  available  for 
distribution,  only  the  superior  teacher 
could  use  effectively.  Many  of  these 
units,  however,  have  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  view  to  wide  circulation. 

The  source  units  for  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum  illustrate  a  need  for  printed 
matter  in  developing  new  learning  pro¬ 
cedures  and  newly  organized  informa¬ 
tional  content.  Although  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  units  based  upon  problems  of 
living  is  fairly  widespread,  there  is,  rela¬ 
tively,  a  shortage  of  helpful  source  ma¬ 
terial.  A  number  of  state  and  local 
school  systems  have  issued  bulletins  in 
which  the  curriculum  is  organized  around 
large  areas  of  living.  A  number  of  cur¬ 
riculum  laboratories  have  issued  so-called 
source  units  to  help  the  teacher  in  plan¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  large  units  of 
learning  based  upon  problems  of  living. 

Many  units  of  work  which  are  widely 
distributed  consist  of  graphic  accounts 
of  a  total  learning  enterprise  together 
with  any  usable  aids  for  the  teacher, 
such  as  lists  of  materials  and  references. 
They  are  narratives  of  learning  experi¬ 
ences  as  they  actually  developed  in  the 
classroom.  These  have  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  complete  picture  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  large  purposeful  learn¬ 
ing  unit.  The  parts  fit  together  into  a 
narrative  which  has  unity  and  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  reality  of  the  account  has 


a  convincing  quality  which  is  reassur¬ 
ing  to  the  timid  teacher. 

Miscellaneous  Classroom  Materials. 
When  several  cooperating  schools  are 
working  on  the  same  projects,  the 
mimeographed  or  printed  bulletin  is  a 
convenient  means  of  exchanging  infor¬ 
mation  and  comparing  experience.  The 
State  of  California  has  made  several 
reports  of  the  programs  of  cooperating 
secondary  schools  which  have  been  of 
value  not  only  to  the  participating 
schools  but  to  hundreds  of  others  which 
have  secured  the  bulletins. 

Every  organization  prepares  mimeo¬ 
graphed  materials  from  time  to  time  as 
they  are  needed.  These  are  of  ephemeral 
nature  and  are  discarded  when  they 
have  served  their  purpose.  For  example, 
in  many  school  systems  teachers  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  certain  definite 
skills  such  as  the  preparation  and  use 
of  powder  paint,  papier  mache,  and 
other  art  materials.  I  have  seen  some 
rather  effective  mimeographed  manuals 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  county 
supervisors,  which  have  been  extremely 
helpful  in  introducing  creative  activities 
in  construction  and  painting. 

Suggestions  foe  the  Prepakation 
and  Use  of  Curriculum  Materials 

Teachers  Should  Have  a  Part  in 
Planning  Materials.  The  standards  for 
participation  in  cooperative  production 
of  curriculum  materials  should  be  no 
lower  than  those  which  we  set  up  for  our 
children.  The  teachers  in  any  situation 
should  have  a  part  in  determining  the 
problem  to  be  studied  and  in  planning 
the  procedures  in  solving  the  problem. 
Participation  should  be  widespread  on 
a  voluntary  basis  and  in  accordance 
with  individual  interests.  At  various 
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stages  all  the  participants  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
process  and  the  product. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  should  grow 
out  of  real  problems.  The  work  of  all 
the  individuals  should  be  treated  with 
respect  and  the  proposals  developed  by 
the  participants  should  be  put  into 
operation.  All  the  workers  should  have 
a  feeling  of  security  and  should  be 
entirely  at  ease  in  their  relation  with 
administrative  coworkers. 

Production  of  Curriculum  Materials 
Should  Be  Voluntary.  In  many  school 
systems  administrative  pressure  forces 
teachers  to  produce  units  of  work  for 
inclusion  in  mimeographed  or  printed 
courses  of  study  or  for  local  distribu¬ 
tion.  Teachers  search  desperately  for 
ready  materials  and  reproduce  them  un¬ 
critically.  The  net  result  is  a  purely 
academic  exercise,  an  increase  in  nervous 
tension,  and  very  little,  if  any,  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  classroom  experiences  of 
children.  The  development  and  report¬ 
ing  of  new  units  of  work  follows  natur¬ 
ally  when  the  inquiring  spirit  of  teachers 
is  aroused.  Teachers  who  do  have 
interesting  experiences  to  report  will  be 
inclined  to  write  them  without  too  much 
pressure.  A  word  of  encouragement  or 
deserving  recognition  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  induce  most  of  us  to  contribute 
a  manuscript  which  will  be  put  to  some 
useful  purpose. 

In  the  cooperative  preparation  of 
teaching  guides,  the  motivation  of  the 
individuals  has  much  to  do  with  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the  product. 
Teachers  who  are  pressed  to  produce 
frequently  submit  materials  that  arc 
correct  in  form  but  lacking  in  reality, 
consistency,  and  genuineness.  Teachers 
whose  work  is  free,  creative  and  volun¬ 
tary  write  honest  and  usable  materials. 


Form  Shotdd  Not  Be  Too  Mechanical. 
Many  publications  are  too  mechanical 
in  form.  The  outlines  are  planned  by 
theorists  who,  for  want  of  specific  first 
hand  information,  substitute  an  elab¬ 
orate  and  involved  form,  most  of  which 
is  of  no  direct  value  to  the  teacher. 
They  carry  the  plan  of  a  publication  to 
the  last  logical  subdivision,  which  makes 
a  good  academic  manuscript  but  a  white 
elephant  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
They  break  up  a  simple,  continuously 
developing  experience  into  a  dozen 
theoretically  component  parts.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  units  of  work  which 
are  sometimes  presented  schematically 
and  formally  and,  consequently,  have  as 
much  warmth  and  imagination  as  the 
blue  print  of  an  electric  turbine.  This 
same  tendecy  puts  a  premium  on  the 
outline  which  furnishes  a  good  pretext 
for  incomplete  and  inexact  thought.  It 
also  has  the  disastrous  effect  of  relieving 
the  reporter  of  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  parts  fit  together  into  any 
coherent,  ultimately  realizable  whole. 

The  Language  Should  Be  Concrete 
and  Graphic.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
words  used  in  publications  should  be 
chosen  because  of  their  exact  commonly- 
accepted  meanings.  The  most  serious 
language  offenses  are  committed  by 
an  excessive  use  of  abstractions,  like 
integration,  which  have  a  different 
meaning  for  each  reader.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  offensive  when  introduced  as 
a  catch  word  or  shibboleth  to  give  the 
work  a  kind  of  seal  of  professional 
approval.  This  impresses  the  superficial 
reader  but  it  antagonizes  the  careful 
teacher. 

Parts  Should  Be  Consistent.  The 
several  parts  within  curriculum  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  consistent ;  they  should 
make  a  coherent  whole.  In  the  cooper- 
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ative  production  of  a  manuscript  it  is 
important  that  the  participants  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
common  point  of  view,  at  least  governing 
the  specific  project  on  which  they  are 
working.  The  most  common  complaint 
against  publications  for  teachers  is  that 
the  suggested  detailed  practices  do  not 
apply  the  basic  principles  usually  stated 
in  the  beginning. 

Teachers  Should  Not  Limit  Them¬ 
selves  to  Use  of  Local  Bulletins.  For 
guidance  in  their  daily  work  teachers 
should  not  limit  themselves  to  the  bulle¬ 
tins  prepared  locally.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  cases  helps  for  teachers  are 
scarce  and  teachers  are  obliged  to  de¬ 
pend  too  much  upon  their  own  publi¬ 
cations.  There  are  many  superior  books 
rich  in  suggestions  for  the  improvement 


of  children’s  learning  experiences.  These 
should  be  made  available  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  school. 

Conclusion 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  use  of 
curriculum  materials  need  not  hinder  the 
creative  process  of  supervision.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
best  result  of  supervision  can  be  secured 
without  the  help  of  varied  materials.  I 
have  described  some  of  the  more  common 
curriculum  materials  that  are  now  in 
use,  emphasizing  those  schools  in  which 
originality  and  creative  activity  are 
encouraged.  Finally,  I  made  several  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of 
materials,  based  on  the  democratic  ideal 
of  respect  for  the  individual  teacher  and 
cooperation  for  the  improvement  of  life 
in  school  and  community. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER  IN  SUPERVISION* 

Dale  Zeller 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia: 


What  should  be  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  the  supervising  process?  Before  that 
question  can  be  answered  satisfactorily, 
another  question  must  be  asked  and  an¬ 
swered:  What  is  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  the  educational  process  as  carried  on 
in  schools?  Regardless  of  one’s  convic¬ 
tions  about  what  the  role  should  be  or 
one’s  heaviness  of  heart  about  what  the 
role  is,  there  is  but  one  answer  to  the 
question.  The  teacher  makes  the  cur¬ 
riculum  when  she  meets  in  the  classroom 
with  children ;  willy-nilly,  wise  or  unwise, 
desirable  or  undesirable,  the  teacher 
makes  the  curriculum  when  she  meets  in 
the  classroom  with  children ;  with  or 


without  supervision,  with  or  without 
courses  of  study,  with  or  without  train¬ 
ing  or  desirable  personality,  this  is  her 
role. 

Out  of  this  role,  which  she  is  destined 
to  play  by  the  very  nature  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process,  comes  the  function  of 
administration  and  supervision :  to  help 
the  teacher  develop  the  most  desirable 
curriculum  possible  when  she  meets  in  the 
classroom  with  children.  It  is  to  achieve 
this  end  that  administration  is  organ¬ 
ized  and  supervision  is  provided.  In  the 
none  too  remote  past  certain  assump¬ 
tions  were  made  about  the  best  way  to 
help  her  play  the  role,  grudgingly  ac- 


*Read  on  Monday,  February  28,  as  second  of  three  papers  on  which  was  based  the  first  day’s  discussion  at  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  Department. 
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knowledged  to  be  hers.  In  keeping  with 
authoritarian  practice,  textbooks  were 
written  which  she  was  to  teach  page  by 
page  in  the  way  the  author  had  organ¬ 
ized  them;  or  experts  wrote  courses  of 
study  which  she  was  to  follow,  if  not  day 
by  day  at  least  month  by  month,  so  all 
children  of  a  given  grade  should  be  on 
an  identical  page  in  the  textbook  or  at 
a  particular  place  in  the  course  of  study 
at  stated  times.  Some  more  liberal  sys¬ 
tems  freed  their  teachers  from  slavish 
following  of  textbook  or  course  of  study 
and  set  up  subject-matter  goals  or  skills 
and  techniques  to  be  attained  by  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  particular  grade  at  a  given 
semester  or  year. 

In  1902,  John  Dewey  recognized  the 
role  the  teacher  played  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  set  upon  her  playing  it  most 
effectively  when  he  said,  “As  long  as  the 
teacher,  who  is  after  all  the  only  real 
educator  in  the  school  system,  has  no 
definite  and  authoritative  position  in 
shaping  the  course  of  study,  that  (course 
of  study)  is  likely  to  remain  an  external 
thing  and  unapplied.  .  .  .  The  reality  of 
education  is  found  in  the  personal  face- 
to-face  contact  of  teacher  and  child.” 
He  stated  further :  “It  is  folly  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  can  carry  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  apart  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher.” 

In  late  years  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  assure  a  well-educated  teacher 
for  the  child  by  requiring  the  teacher  to 
spend  a  number  of  years  in  college  prior 
to  her  teaching  experience.  But  the  most 
adequate  and  comprehensive  pre-service 
training  it  is  possible  to  give  a  teacher 
does  not  give  her  the  power  to  develop  a 
desirable  curriculum  for  a  given  group  of 
children  in  a  given  community.  A  de¬ 
sirable  curriculum  for  a  given  group  of 


children  at  a  particular  time  and  place 
is  governed  by  the  understanding  the 
teacher  has  of  what  possible  contribu¬ 
tions  the  school  under  her  guidance  can 
make  to  the  growth  of  these  children  in 
desirable  directions  as  a  part  of  a  total 
on-going  process.  The  curriculum  con¬ 
sists  of  all  the  experiences  the  child  has 
under  the  guidance  of  the  school,  and 
some  of  these  are  determined  by  home 
conditions,  some  by  community  condi¬ 
tions,  and  some  by  administrative  poli¬ 
cies  and  decrees.  No  matter  how  well 
she  understands  children  in  general,  to 
understand  the  particular  needs  of  a 
particular  group  of  children,  she  must 
know  what  kind  of  experiences  they  have 
had  under  the  guidance  of  previous 
teachers  and  what  the  next  year’s 
teacher  will  expect  them  to  know  and  do 
and  be. 

If  it  is  accepted  that  the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  made  when  the  teachers  meet 
in  the  classrooms  with  children,  and  if  it 
is  accepted  that  the  curriculum  consists 
of  all  the  experiences  children  have  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  the  school,  and  if  it 
is  accepted  that  a  course  of  study  which 
a  teacher  has  had  no  part  in  developing 
remains  something  external  and  unap¬ 
plied,  and  if  it  is  accepted  that  there  is 
no  education  for  the  child  apart  from 
the  education  of  the  teacher,  then  the 
conclusion  follows  that  the  teachers  in  a 
school  system  must  participate  in  devel¬ 
oping  cooperatively  with  supervisors, 
administrators,  laymen  and  children  the 
program  for  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  underlies  all  efficient  super¬ 
vision. 

The  teacher  must  play  a  participative 
role  in  a  cooperative  undertaking  to  es¬ 
tablish  principles  on  which  a  total  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  can  be  built.  She  must 
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participate  in  erecting  the  framework 
for  all  the  experiences  a  child  has  as  he 
progresses  yearly  through  the  school  if 
she  is  to  direct  the  experiences  of  the 
particular  group  under  her  guidance  in 
day-by-day  living  to  common  ends.  The 
total  design  cannot  be  developed  by 
others  and  given  to  her  either  dogmatic¬ 
ally  or  paternally.  All  of  the  teachers 
through  whom  the  design  must  function 
must  participate  in  developing  the  whole, 
and  each  must  see  her  part  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  it  makes  to  the  whole.  She 
cannot  develop  it  alone  any  more  than 
it  can  be  given  to  her.  The  total  can¬ 
not  be  acquired  by  adding  together  the 
well  meant  efforts  of  one  teacher  to  those 
of  another  until  the  whole  becomes  the 
sum  total  of  the  parts.  Each  under¬ 
stands  her  contribution  to  the  whole  in 
terms  of  the  design  for  the  whole  which 
she  continually  participates  in  evolving, 
for  the  design  of  the  curriculum  is  not 
ever  finished ;  it  is  constantly  emerging ; 
it  is  never  planned ;  it  is  the  result  of 
continuous  planning.  If  you  accept 
that  this  is  her  role — participation  in 
the  continuous  planning  of  an  ever 
emerging  design  of  the  curriculum,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  cooperative  under¬ 
taking — you  will  want  to  know  how  this 
can  be  done,  how  she  can  best  play  this 
role.  The  setting  involved  in  aiding 
her  is  as  important  as  the  concept  of  the 
role  itself ;  for  participation  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  total  design  demands  certain 
provisions. 

The  first  thing  needed,  if  the  teacher  is 
to  participate  in  making  plans  and  poli¬ 
cies  for  the  curriculum,  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  insight  into  educational 
problems  by  a  democratic,  cooperative 
attack  upon  those  problems.  The  su¬ 
pervisor  and  administrator  provide  this 


opportunity  for  her.  Because  so  many 
un-cooperative  things  are  done  under  the 
name  of  co-operation,  and  because  so 
many  undemocratic  procedures  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  name  of  democratic  prac¬ 
tice,  these  terms  as  used  here  need  to  be 
clarified ;  for  all  curriculum  programs 
have  claimed  cooperative  development. 
“Co-operatively”  as  used  here  does  not 
mean  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  assist  in  carrying  out  plans 
and  policies  that  she  has  had  no  part 
in  making.  Cooperative  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure  means  that  administrators,  lay¬ 
men,  and  teachers  attempt  to  solve  edu¬ 
cational  problems  which  concern  them 
and  with  which  the  curriculum  is  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  democratic  method  of 
group  discussion  and  action  based  on 
group  decision.  If  the  teacher  and  su¬ 
pervisor  are  to  educate  the  children 
under  their  guidance  in  the  democratic 
way  of  living,  they  themselves  must  use 
the  democratic  method  of  solving  their 
problems  and  grow  in  the  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  group  purposes  and  to  plan  to¬ 
gether  for  the  realization  of  these  pur¬ 
poses. 

As  stated  before,  teacher  participa¬ 
tion  in  formulating  educational  plans 
and  policies  is  not  desirable  unless 
teachers  have  understanding  and  insight 
that  make  their  participation  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  plans  and  policies  formu¬ 
lated.  Two  questions  the  group  needs 
to  face  squarely  in  developing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  are:  What  is  the  role  of 
education  in  a  democracy?  Is  it  to  teach 
facts  or  to  improve  living? 

Problems  are  studied  only  if  and  when 
there  are  enough  teachers  who  want  to 
study  them  so  that  only  the  interested 
need  participate.  Materials  need  to  be 
prepared  for  study,  meetings  planned, 
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discussions  led.  These  are  done  by  the 
group’s  trying  to  find  possible  answers 
to  their  problems  in  the  democratic  way. 
In  this  process  of  arriving  at  conclu¬ 
sions  through  group  discussion  about 
educational  issues  on  which  policies  and 
programs  of  action  of  a  school  system 
can  be  built,  teachers  and  supervisor  as¬ 
sume  complementary  roles. 

A  summary  of  teacher  opinion  in  an¬ 
swer  to  these  and  similar  questions  indi¬ 
cates  the  extent  to  which  the  participat¬ 
ing  teachers  are  ready  to  begin  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  practice.  Teachers 
working  with  supervisors  with  or  with¬ 
out  more  technical  aid  prepare  materials 
and  make  suggestions  for  exploratory 
efforts  in  taking  steps  to  improve  in¬ 
struction  in  the  areas  agreed  upon.  The 
amount  and  extent  of  attempted  modifi¬ 
cation  is  entirely  individual  and  volun¬ 
tary. 

Each  teacher  modifies  her  practice 
according  to  her  understanding.  But  the 
modification  she  makes  becomes  the 
foundation  on  which  each  new  step  is 
built.  No  two  teachers  will  be  doing  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  needs  and  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the 
teacher  vary  with  each  group.  But  all 
the  efforts  for  change  are  being  made 
in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same 
goals  in  view  until  through  the  slow 
process  of  group  decision  based  on  group 
discussion  of  problems  and  exploratory 
attempts  to  solve  them,  there  is  built  in 
the  minds  of  each  and  every  teacher  and 
in  the  minds  of  each  and  every  adminis¬ 
trator  and  supervisor,  an  understanding 
of  the  total  framework  of  experiences  a 
child  should  have  under  the  guidance  of 
the  school  as  he  proceeds  from  grade  to 
grade.  At  the  same  time  each  teacher 


attains  a  clear  concept  of  the  part  she 
contributes  to  the  whole  by  the  kind  of 
experiences  her  particular  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  have  while  they  are  under  her  guid¬ 
ance.  Courses  of  study  become  guidance 
materials  to  help  the  teacher  take  the 
steps  her  study  of  the  problem  has  con¬ 
vinced  her  should  be  taken.  They  incor¬ 
porate  group  thinking  and  the  results  of 
exploratory  attempts  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems.  They  cease  to  be  a  “course  of 
study,  an  external  thing  and  unapplied” 
for  they  have  come  from  her  participa¬ 
tion  in  purposing  and  planning.  They 
are  hers. 

The  supervisor  plays  the  part  of  the 
super-teacher  who  participates  in  the 
group  planning  and  whose  services  are 
continually  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher 
in  stimulating  her  to  face  problems,  in 
providing  channels  for  group  solution, 
and  in  helping  her  do  more  intelligently 
the  task  both  have  agreed  should  be  done. 
Not  only  is  the  supervisor  a  super¬ 
teacher,  she  is  a  super-servant  whose 
success  is  measured  by  the  growth  of  the 
teacher  in  desirable  directions,  even  as 
the  teacher’s  success  is  measured  by  the 
growth  of  the  pupils. 

While  the  teacher  plays  an  important 
role  in  instruction  as  presented  here,  the 
effectiveness  of  her  role,  her  growth  of 
insight  into  policies  and  common  direc¬ 
tions  develops  only  as  administration  is 
planned  to  further  this  growth  through 
broad  programs  of  continuous  curricu¬ 
lum  development.  In  this  broad  program 
of  curriculum  development  supervisors 
and  supervisory  services  are  imperative. 
They  are  needed  as  leaders  and  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  process  of  evolving  the  total 
program.  They  cannot  come  into  the 
picture  as  persons  separate  and  apart, 
for  the  possibilities  of  the  services  they 
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may  give  grow  from  the  common  under¬ 
standings  developed  with  teachers  con¬ 
cerning  the  common  task. 

These  complementary  roles  of  teacher 
and  supervisor  are  most  noticeable  in  a 
changed  concept  of  evaluation.  Under  a 
more  formal  concept  of  evaluation,  the 
supervisor  was  the  final  judge  of  teacher 
accomplishment.  In  the  most  liberal  con¬ 
cept  of  teacher  freedom,  the  supervisor 
had  little  part  in  evaluation.  In  neither 
situation  was  evaluation  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  success  both  of  the  learning  in 
the  day-by-day  living  in  school  and  the 
success  of  the  total  design  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  In  a  program  of  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  in  which  supervisors  and 
teachers  play  complementary  roles  in  a 
democratic  undertaking,  evaluation  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  process. 

The  group  judges  the  effectiveness  of 
its  endeavor  to  attain  common  purposes, 
and  in  similar  fashion  the  individual 
teacher  evaluates  her  accomplishments 
with  a  group  of  children  in  terms  of  pur¬ 
poses  she  has  set  for  herself  out  of  her 
understanding  of  the  total  task  to  be 
done.  The  supervisor  participates  in 
evaluating  only  as  she  becomes  a  part  of 
the  total  process  and  makes  her  major 
contribution  as  a  participative  member 


of  the  group  by  helping  it  evaluate 
clearly  its  own  efforts  to  attain  purposes 
she  and  they  have  set  for  themselves. 
Evaluating  becomes  an  integral  continu¬ 
ous  part  of  the  entire  process. 

Briefly  in  summary,  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  supervision  is  to  evolve  the 
curriculum  in  the  classroom.  Upon  her 
growth  and  development  depend  the 
progress  of  curriculum  development 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  improvement 
of  instruction.  She  must  participate  in 
formulating  plans  and  policies  but  her 
participation  must  grow  out  of  insight 
into  the  problems  of  education.  Means 
for  her  participation  must  be  provided 
by  a  supervisory  program  that  offers 
opportunity  for  action  based  on  group 
discussion  and  decision  in  which  teachers 
and  supervisors  are  mutually  concerned. 
Evaluation  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  effort  to  act  on  decisions  so  arrived 
at.  The  best  supervisor  becomes  the  per¬ 
son  who  can  provide  the  most  desirable 
opportunities  for  teacher  participation 
in  the  total  program  of  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment,  and  her  success  is  measured 
in  terms  of  the  kind  of  curriculum  being 
built  in  the  minds  of  teachers  under  her 
direction. 


KINDS  OF  EXPERIENCES  WHICH  SHOULD  BE 
FOSTERED  THROUGH  SUPERVISION* 

John  A.  Hockett 
University  of  California 


Emphasis  Needed  in  Supervision 
Today 

In  the  Commonwealth  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Study,  Charters  and  Waples  specify 
1001  types  of  activities  that  teachers 
do  or  should  perform.  Several  thousand 
specific  activities  are  included  in  these 
more  general  types.  It  is  conceivable 
that  these  thousands  of  activities  should 
be  fostered  through  an  all-inclusive  pro¬ 
gram  of  supervision.  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  however,  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  ineffective  if  not  impossible. 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  I  believe, 
that  emphasis  on  certain  types  of  ex¬ 
periences  is  critically  needed  in  super¬ 
vision  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  going  to  assume  that  you,  like 
the  great  majority  of  educational 
leaders  today,  subscribe  to  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  modern  organismic  psy¬ 
chology  of  learning,  an  experimentalist 
philosophy  of  life,  and  a  democratic 
conception  of  social  values.  Such  a 
program  stresses  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  that  continually  further  the 
wholesome  development,  adjustment,  in¬ 
tegration  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  vitality,  the 
breadth  and  the  depth  of  children’s  ex¬ 
periences.  It  insists  that  vital  experi¬ 
ence  involves  purposeful  planning,  co¬ 
operative  action,  and  critical  evaluation 
on  the  part  of  all  who  participate  in 
the  educative  program. 

As  teachers  seek  to  carry  out  such  a 


program  in  their  classrooms,  we  find 
them  guiding  their  pupils  in  a  series  of 
related,  significant  experiences  which 
are  commonly  termed  a  unit  of  work  or 
an  area  of  experience.  Here  and  there 
we  see  a  teacher  providing  this  guidance 
with  such  insight  and  skill  that  the 
achievement  of  educative  values  ap¬ 
proaches  the  ideal.  Much  more  com¬ 
monly,  however,  the  teachers  we  observe 
are  groping  their  way  uncertainly,  sure 
neither  of  their  goals  nor  their  methods. 
Some  are  sincerely  seeking  new  light  as 
they  study  critically  the  effects  of  their 
labors.  Many  are  confused  trying  to 
meet  the  divergent  demands  of  child  de¬ 
velopment  and  rigid  subject-matter  pre¬ 
scriptions.  The  great  majority,  trained 
in  the  techniques  of  imposing  fixed 
subject-matter  and  skills  on  reluctant 
or  docile  pupils,  are  misinterpreting 
the  newer  dynamic  conception  of  guided 
development  as  merely  some  new¬ 
fangled  scheme  of  imposed  “instruction.” 
Teachers  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  such 
lack  of  understanding,  when  the  need  for 
reorganization  in  thought  and  practice 
is  so  basic  and  inclusive.  Herein,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  the  great  challenge  to  super¬ 
vision  in  our  time. 

Teachers  Must  Learn  to  Evaluate 
Units  of  Work 

The  urgent  need  of  teachers  is  for  spe¬ 
cific,  tangible,  sympathetic  help  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  unit  of  work  or  area  of  experience, 
in  planning  for  its  initiation  and  devel- 
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opment,  in  guiding  the  pupils  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities  that  should  be  included  in 
setting  up  a  satisfactory  organization 
of  the  class,  in  securing  books  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  in  evaluating  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  progress  of  each 
child.  As  I  witness  the  teachers  at  their 
work  in  their  classrooms  and  listen  to  the 
questions  and  problems  they  bring  to 
summer  school,  I  am  convinced  that  these 
needs  are  fundamental  and  all  but  uni- 
vei'sal.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  un¬ 
censored  questions  teachers  always  ask 
when  given  the  opportunity :  “How  do 
you  specifically  work  out,  organize,  and 
plan  a  unit?”  “Does  a  unit  of  work  have 
to  start  with  a  ‘felt  need’  of  the  chil¬ 
dren?”  “Should  the  whole  day’s  work 
center  around  the  unit  of  work,  or 
should  certain  time  be  given  to  teaching 
of  the  tool  subjects?”  “What  is  the 
very  first  thing  to  do  in  starting  a 
unit?”  “How  can  we  prevent  many  of 
the  activities  that  are  going  on  in  our 
schools  from  being  superficial?” 

I  know  that  teachers  need  inspira¬ 
tion.  They  also  need  recognition,  and 
appreciation,  and  encouragement.  They 
need  a  broader  conception  of  educational 
aims  and  a  revised  sense  of  educational 
values.  But  these  things  can  be  achieved 
as  functioning  realities  only  as  teachers 
learn  how  to  live  with  their  pupils  more 
democratically  and  guide  their  experi¬ 
ences  more  wisely.  Many  of  us  have 
propagandized,  some  with  evangelical 
zeal,  for  the  “new”  education.  Have  we 
not  by  this  time  exhausted  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  propaganda,  and  must  we  not  now 
settle  down  to  the  more  difficult  and  less 
spectacular  task  of  achieving  in  the 
classroom  what  we  profess  in  our  creeds. 

I  shall  now  try  to  present  some  of  the 
specific  types  of  experiences  that  most 


need  to  be  fostered  through  supervision. 
To  save  time  and  avoid  the  tiresome 
repetition  of  such  qualifications  as  “I 
think”  and  “it  seems  to  me,”  I  shall  em¬ 
ploy  a  positive  method  of  statement. 

First,  teachers  need  much  help  in  the 
wise  selection  of  a  unit  of  work  or  area  of 
experience.  We  must  patiently  help  them 
to  think  through  the  various  possibilities 
for  experiencing  in  a  proposed  area. 
With  our  assistance,  they  should  list  the 
opportunities  for  first-hand  contacts, 
for  trips  to  study  things  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  for  contact  with  people  who  can  ex¬ 
plain,  interpet,  and  answer  questions. 
They  must  visualize  the  possibilities  for 
group  work,  cooperative  planning,  shar¬ 
ing  of  ideas,  interests,  materials,  and 
achievements.  They  must  evaluate  these 
and  other  possibilities  in  relation  to  the 
needs  for  growth  of  the  particular  boys 
and  girls  who  will  explore  the  area.  Each 
teacher  should  consider  her  own  fitness 
to  be  a  guide  in  a  particular  area.  Of 
course,  we  should  encourage  all  teachers 
to  strengthen  and  enrich  their  back¬ 
grounds  whenever  possible.  But  equally 
important  is  it  to  help  them  capitalize 
on  their  present  abilities  and  enthusi¬ 
asms. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  teachers  in 
summer  session  classes  to  write  a  little 
paper  entitled:  “The  things  I  do  best.” 
Invariably,  they  are  nonplussed  at  the 
request ;  they  insist  they  don’t  know, 
haven’t  thought  about  it.  Then,  after  an 
initial  apology  for  appearing  boastful, 
they  submit  most  illuminating  experi¬ 
ences  and  abilities.  There  isn’t  time,  I 
regret,  to  share  these  professional  “con¬ 
fessions”  with  you,  but  I  must  pause  to 
report  the  results  of  one  teacher’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  plan  for  her  very  best  work 
during  the  forthcoming  year.  She  wrote 
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in  longhand,  “I  shall  teach  in  Modesto 
(California)  next  year.  My  plan  is  to  be 
in  Modesto  a  week  before  school  opens 
in  order  to  orient  myself  in  the  new  situ¬ 
ation.”  With  the  collaboration  of  her 
typist,  it  was  presented  to  the  instructor 
in  this  form :  “My  plan  is  to  be  immodest 
a  week  before  school  opens  in  order  to 
orient  myself  in  the  new  situation.” 

When  I  see  a  teacher  planning  for  a 
study  of  trains  by  seven  and  eight-year- 
olds  in  terms  of  the  things  such  children 
can  do  that  would  satisfy  their  funda¬ 
mental  drives  to  activity,  I  know  that 
truly  educative  experiences  are  in  the 
offing.  A  few  illustrations  must  suffice. 
As  opportunities  to  fulfill  the  urge  to 
play  or  re-live  experiences,  the  teacher 
lists  playing  engine  man,-  running  the 
train,  checking  the  valves  and  pressure 
gauges,  pulling  the  throttle,  signalling 
the  conductor,  playing  interlocking 
tower  man,  playing  station-master,  play¬ 
ing  mechanics,  dramatizing  activities  at 
the  freight  yards,  the  roundhouse,  and 
repair  shops,  dramatizing  the  loading, 
unloading,  sorting  and  delivery  of 
freight,  baggage,  and  mail.  I  shall  skip 
the  opportunities  she  lists  for  satisfying 
the  urge  to  manipulate  and  construct 
things,  and  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  she  anticipates  as  evidence  of 
the  children’s  curiosity  and  growing  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  and  insight. 

What  makes  the  train  go?  Why  does 
the  engine  puff?  Who  made  the  first 
train?  How  much  does  it  cost  to  ride  on 
the  train?  Why  do  you  have  to  pay 
extra  for  a  Pullman  berth?  Who  owns 
the  railroad?  How  does  a  roundhouse 
work?  How  does  a  signal  work?  How 
does  the  dining  car  get  its  food?  As 
she  continues  to  analyze  the  possibilities 
for  physical  activity  and  for  gaining 


new  concepts  and  understandings 
through  trips  to  see  trains,  freight 
yards,  passenger  stations  and  all  the 
rest,  I  know  this  group  of  children  has  a 
worthy  leader.  When  I  see  this  teacher 
making  trip  after  trip  by  herself,  ahead 
of  the  children,  to  gather  more  informa¬ 
tion,  I  realize  that  the  children’s  trips 
will  be  rich  with  new  knowledge  and  in¬ 
sight. 

Many  teachers  have  not  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  seeing  through  a  unit  of 
work  in  terms  of  the  possibilities  it 
possesses  for  experiencing  on  the  part  of 
children.  Having  thought  chiefly  of  the 
subject-matter  content,  they  do  not 
realize  that  the  provision  of  a  rich  pro¬ 
gram  of  experiences  will  lead  to  the  use 
of  a  great  deal  more  subject-mater  and 
to  its  acquisition  in  response  to  need  and 
use,  a  vastly  more  educative  procedure. 
Much  more  could,  and  should  be  said 
about  the  selection  of  a  suitable  unit  of 
work. 

Organization  of  the  School 
As  a  Way  of  Life 

In  establishing  a  dynamic  program  of 
child  development,  the  teacher  must 
skillfully  aid  her  pupils  in  organizing 
themselves  into  a  smoothly  functioning, 
effective  group.  The  classroom  must  be 
organized  to  exemplify  a  way  of  life,  the 
democratic,  the  educative  way.  Teachers 
who  have  practiced  only  the  ways  of  the 
autocrat,  even  though  they  have  been  the 
most  benevolent  of  autocrats,  need  much 
help  in  understanding  what  it  means  to 
live  democratically  with  their  pupils. 
This  organization  of  group  life  normally 
evolves  as  the  various  experiences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  exploration  of  an  area 
get  under  way.  As  the  work  proceeds, 
the  teacher  functions  continuously  as 
guide  and  counselor. 
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Teacher  Guidance  of  Children’s 
Experiences 

The  teacher  helps  children  sense  the 
many  possibilities  for  activities  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  continually  open  up  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  aids  them  in  making  a 
wise  choice  of  those  they  will  pursue. 
From  her  wider  background,  she  is  able 
to  suggest  possibilities  that  do  not  occur 
to  the  children.  She  encourages  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  relative  values ;  whether, 
for  example,  it  will  be  more  fruitful  to 
portray  certain  new  insights  through 
dramatic  or  rhythmic  interpretation, 
through  painting,  written  story  or  poem, 
or  through  construction.  She  counsels 
deliberation  when  important  decisions 
are  being  made  hastily,  but  stresses  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  finishing  satisfactorily 
obligations  that  have  been  undertaken. 
She  observes  the  quality  of  thinking  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  children,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  greater  open-mindedness,  more 
critical  use  of  information,  and  more 
valid  conclusions.  She  frequently  raises 
questions  relating  to  the  activities  and 
problems  of  the  pupils,  not  primarily  to 
test  information,  but  to  stimulate 
thought.  She  raises  questions  to  stimu¬ 
late  pupils  to  discover  more  effective 
ways  of  using  tools,  or  paints  and 
brushes,  or  words,  or  any  medium  of 
expression. 

When  selfish  or  unsocial  tendencies  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  progress  of  the  work, 
the  teacher  encourages  such  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  as  will  promote 
effective  and  harmonious  achievement, 
and  simultaneously  preserve  or  increase 
the  self-respect  of  each  individual  in¬ 
volved.  She  is  sensitive  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  each  child.  She  leads  the  timid 
child  ahead  by  easy  steps  until  he  gains 
courage  to  stride  forth  more  boldly. 


She  restrains  the  over-aggressive  one 
whose  tendency  is  to  dominate  or  bully 
others.  Each  child  meets  many  problems 
in  establishing  himself  as  a  person  and 
in  adjusting  to  the  numerous  situations 
in  which  he  is  placed.  Teachers  must  be 
sensitive  to  those  problems. 

The  Place  of  Subject-Matter 
and  Skills 

In  the  development  of  a  unit  of  work 
dealing  with  the  life  of  a  people,  for  in¬ 
stance,  many  questions  will  arise  con¬ 
cerning  the  ways  in  which  things  are 
done,  or  made,  or  used.  The  wise  teacher 
recognizes  these  needs  for  accurate, 
authentic  information,  and  spares  no 
efforts  to  secure  books  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  which  children  can  read  and 
which  will  supply  satisfying  answers  to 
the  questions.  Without  teacher  guid¬ 
ance,  pupils  may  be  willing  to  accept 
superficial  and  inaccurate  answers. 
Whether  the  experience  is  to  be  rich  in 
content  depends  upon  the  teacher’s 
ability  to  instill  ideals  of  sound  scholar¬ 
ship.  Her  need  for  a  generous  supply 
of  just  the  right  books  is  one  that  su¬ 
pervisors  can  and  should  meet. 

The  common  practice  of  schools  in 
providing  a  program  of  work  in  the 
skill  subjects  simultaneous  with,  but  in¬ 
dependent  of,  their  so-called  activity 
program  is  evidence  that  teachers  do  not 
generally  sense  the  innumerable  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  present  themselves,  in  every 
unit  of  work,  for  purposeful  use  of  the 
various  skills.  Some  teachers  who  have 
progressed  further  than  the  rest  say, 
“I  can  find  use  in  the  unit  of  work  for 
nearly  all  the  skills,  but  not  for  arith¬ 
metic.”  Yet,  there  is  no  realm  of  life 
that  does  not  have  its  quantitative  as¬ 
pects,  and  no  area  of  experience  can  be 
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understood  by  a  class  group  unless  many 
such  questions  as  these  are  asked  and  an¬ 
swered.  How  many  are  there?  How 
large?  How  long  a  time?  How  much  do 
they  cost?  How  much  greater  is  this 
than  that?  The  urgent  need  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  is  to  make  arith¬ 
metic  more  meaningful  to  children.  If 
teachers  can  be  helped  to  sense  the  many 
occasions  in  every  unit  of  work  when 
consideration  of  quantitative  relation¬ 
ships  will  contribute  significantly  to  un¬ 
derstanding  the  thing  at  hand,  arith¬ 
metic  will  no  longer  be  the  esoteric  hocus 
pocus  it  has  been  to  the  majority  of 
persons,  including  many  teachers. 

Teachers  Must  Contact 
the  Real  World 

The  teacher  plays  a  varied  role  in 
guiding  boys  and  girls  through  the  ac¬ 
tivities  involved  in  an  area  of  experi¬ 
ence.  As  opportunities  for  first-hand  con¬ 
tact  of  pupils  with  the  realities  of  nature 
and  of  social  life  are  multiplied,  the 
teacher’s  need  for  something  more  than 
a  bookish  knowledge  of  the  world  is  in¬ 
creased.  Supervision  must  somehow  pro¬ 
vide  that  teachers  have  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  farms,  dairies,  factories,  mu¬ 
seums,  aquaria,  zoos,  civic  institutions, 
docks,  stores,  and  the  numerous  other 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  institu¬ 
tions  and  resources  of  their  communities. 

Teachers  Must  Learn  New 
Forms  of  Expression 

First-hand  contact  with  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  people,  and  institutions,  however, 
is  only  one  aspect  of  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess.  Expression  must  follow  impres¬ 
sion,  if  children’s  developing  concepts 
and  ideas  are  to  be  clarified  and  inte¬ 
grated  with  their  growing  selves.  Hence 


the  need  in  the  modern  school  for  use  of 
every  feasible  avenue  of  expression :  dra¬ 
matic  play  and  more  sophisticated  types 
of  dramatization,  rhythmic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  construction  with  wood  and  other 
materials,  modeling,  painting,  sketching, 
singing,  dancing,  and  expression  through 
spoken  and  written  language.  Here  again, 
the  traditional  teacher  is  handicapped. 
Not  only  is  she  unable  to  help  children 
express  themselves  more  adequately  in 
these  various  media,  but  she  is  embar¬ 
rassed  to  reveal  her  own  inadequacies.  I 
see  no  alternative  to  the  provision  of 
workshop  sessions  for  teachers,  so  they 
may  discover  the  joys  and  values  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  other  ways  than  the  use  of 
the  vocal  organs.  Supervision  can  en¬ 
courage  teachers  to  master  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  can 
also  provide  necessary  tools,  work 
benches,  saw  horses,  easels,  paints,  and 
various  other  types  of  equipment  and 
materials  essential  to  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram. 

Teachers’  Evaluations  of 
Supervision 

I  should  like  to  use  the  few  remaining 
minutes  to  present  an  evaluation  of  su¬ 
pervision  recently  made  by  sixty 
teachers,  representing  a  great  variety  of 
situations  and  communities.  They  were 
asked,  “In  what  ways  has  your  principal 
been  especially  helpful  to  you  in  fur¬ 
thering  your  efforts  to  provide  a  modern 
program  of  maximum  educational  value 
to  your  pupils?”  Their  responses  in¬ 
cluded  the  following:  Cooperates  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  units  of  work;  helps  plan  con¬ 
struction  periods  and  excursions;  helps 
locate  needed  information ;  secures  pic¬ 
tures,  stories,  visual  aids  and  other 
helps ;  secures  adequate  supplies  for 
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activities  without  hesitation ;  orders 
films  that  really  correlate  with  units  of 
work ;  lists  radio  programs  that  will  be 
especially  helpful ;  provides  mimeo¬ 
graphed  materials ;  organizes  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school  management ;  inter¬ 
prets  the  school  program  to  parents ; 
suggests  current  literature  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth;  provides  good  teachers’ 
meetings ;  gives  suggestions  to  guide  in 
securing  pupil  adjustment;  counsels  in 
the  placement  of  pupils  ;  helps  plan  reme¬ 
dial  work. 

The  same  group  of  teachers  were  also 
asked,  “In  what  ways  does  your  princi¬ 
pal  fail  to  provide  the  leadership  and 
practical  assistance  necessary  to  you  in 
carrying  out  a  modern  program  of  maxi¬ 
mum  value  to  your  pupils  ?”  Among  their 
replies  are  the  following:  Expects  the 
teachers  to  carry  on  a  progressive  pro¬ 
gram,  but  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
arbitrary  scholastic  standards  to  fit  tra¬ 
ditional  schools ;  insists  upon  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline  and  has  no  patience  for  “busy 
noise” ;  is  meddlesome  and  over-critical ; 
is  unprogressive  and  traditionally 
minded,  insisting  upon  regimentation ; 
does  not  give  practical  suggestions  for 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  programs ; 


does  not  call  meetings  of  the  staff  so 
that  teachers  can  plan  and  coordinate 
activities ;  has  no  patience  for  children’s 
desire  for  construction  activities ;  does 
not  help  orient  new  teachers  in  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  methods  of  procedure  of  the 
system. 

Summary 

I  have  suggested  that  the  kinds  of  ex¬ 
periences  which  especially  need  to  be 
fostered  through  supervision  are  those 
cooperative  activites  that  make  teachers 
more  competent  in  choosing,  initiating, 
and  guiding  the  devolpment  of,  and 
evaluation  of  the  various,  interrelated, 
consecutive  series  of  physical  and 
mental  activities  that  are  commonly 
called  a  unit  of  work.  I  am  confident  that 
the  great  majority  of  teachers  do  not 
now  have  an  adequate  background  of  ex¬ 
perience,  a  sufficiently  sound  educational 
philosophy,  and  command  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  skills  and  techniques  to  provide 
the  high  type  of  guidance  needed  in 
such  a  program.  Actually  to  help 
teachers  to  put  into  practice  our  current 
ideals  of  education  will  demand  the  best 
that  supervision  can  give  for  the  next 
several  decades. 
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The  year  1940  seems  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  for  the  Twelfth  Year¬ 
book  of  the  Department  of  Supervisors 
and  Directors  of  Instruction  on  Newer 
Instructional  Practices  of  Promise  to  be 
presented  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  report  of 
practices  which  had  their  origin  ap¬ 
proximately  a  half  century  ago  in  the 
work  of  Harris,  Parker,  and  Dewey.  In 
any  social  reform,  the  first  fifty  years 
are  the  hardest.  Professional  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  give  gratifying  testimony  to 
the  belief  that  the  difficult  early  years 
are  culminating  (1)  in  a  searching  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  needs  of  contemporary 
social  life,  (2)  in  the  democratic  consid¬ 
eration  by  school  systems  of  curriculum 
problems,  (3)  in  long  term  research  on 
growth  and  development  at  various  ma¬ 
turity  levels,  and  (4)  in  widespread  in¬ 
terest  directed  toward  instructional 
practices  which  are  in  accord  with  mod¬ 
ern  psychological  findings  of  the  ways 
children  learn. 

An  examination  of  instructional  prac¬ 
tices  at  any  period  of  educational  prog¬ 
ress  will  reveal  a  dynamic  movement 
from  values  which  have  become  outmoded 
because  of  experience,  experimentation, 
and  changing  conceptions  of  social  need, 
to  new  values  which  are  in  the  process 
of  being  defined.  The  newest  values  at 
any  time  will  never  be  completely  defined 
because  new  situations  continually  de¬ 
mand  new  experimentation.  The  Year¬ 


book  is  an  attempt  to  show  present 
practices  out  of  which  a  new  concept  of 
values  is  emerging  and  thus  to  push  out 
our  horizons  into  what  Tennyson’s 

Ulvsses  called  “that  untraveled  world 

*/ 

whose  margin  fades  forever  and  forever” 
as  we  move.  No  values  are  sacrosanct 
in  education  but  every  attempt  to  clar¬ 
ify  educational  practices  at  a  given  time 
brings  us  to  a  clearer  consciousness  of 
the  values  to  which  we  are  giving  the 
genuine  allegiance  evidenced  by  effort  to 
make  them  come  alive  in  the  day  by 
day  living  in  the  school. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  instructional  practice  either 
before  or  during  the  past  fifty  years 
because  this  historical  service  has  been 
adequately  and  succinctly  performed  by 
Doctor  William  H.  Burton  (Harvard 
University)  in  the  first  chapter.  Our 
task  here  will  be  to  indicate  the  major 
directions  in  which  instructional  prac¬ 
tices  seem  to  be  moving  and  to  attempt 
to  relate  the  contributions  in  the  Year¬ 
book  to  this  dynamic  movement.  The 
various  chapters  of  the  Yearbook  illus¬ 
trate  practices  which  contribute  to  a 
number  of  these  major  directions,  but 
because  of  limitation  of  time,  each  con¬ 
tribution  cannot  be  specifically  related 
to  each  trend  discussed. 

Dynamic  Movement  in  Instructional 
Practice 

At  no  one  time  are  all  schools  at  the 
same  point  of  progress  in  any  given  in- 
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structional  practice.  A  school  may  be 
any  place  along  a  scale  which  would  be 
represented  by  each  of  the  statements 
of  dynamic  movement  presented  here. 
A  school  which  followed  practices  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  first  part  of  each  state¬ 
ment  would  be  at  the  extreme  left  of 
such  a  scale ;  a  school  which  represented 
the  best  exemplifications  of  progressive 
practice  would  be  at  the  extreme  right; 
other  schools  would  be  scattered  along 
the  scale  in  accordance  with  the  degree 
of  progress  in  the  particular  practice. 

1.  From  procedures  which  emphasize 
isolated  individualism  to  procedures 
which  emphasize  a  social  theory  of 
democratic  cooperative  living  as  ex¬ 
pressed  (1 )  in  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  others  and  (2)  in  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  on  enterprises  for  the 
common  good. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Year¬ 
book,  Doctor  Ernest  O.  Melby  (North¬ 
western  University)  directs  the  thinking 
of  teachers  to  the  real  meaning  of  de¬ 
mocracy  as  a  philosophy  of  life  and  the 
educational  implications  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  a  philosophy.  Is  the  school 
a  truly  democratic  institution?  Do  those 
who  administer  it  merit  Time's  pene¬ 
trating  observation  (March  13,  1939) 
that  “No  U.  S.  citizens  are  fonder  of 
praising  democracy  than  the  heads  of 
that  most  authoritarian  institution — 
the  U.  S.  school?”  Certainly,  practices 
persist  in  the  school — marking  systems, 
honor  rolls,  competitive  examinations, 
inflexible  grade  standards,  teacher-im¬ 
posed  control,  rigid  curricula,  authori¬ 
tarian  administration  and  supervision — 
which  are  devices  for  regimentation. 
Have  educators  yet  realized  that  de¬ 
mocracy  depends  on  the  cultivation  of 


intelligence  rather  than  submission  to 
authority? 

The  school  must  be  a  fine  example  of 
democratic  social  living.  Cooperation 
is  a  meaningless  symbol  unless  under¬ 
standing  of  its  desirability  has  evolved 
as  children  work  together  under  the  im¬ 
pelling  drive  of  socially  worthwhile  pur¬ 
poses.  Expression  of  the  individual’s 
greatest  potentialities  will  come  only  in 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  security, 
and  sympathetic  appreciation  which 
characterizes  a  truly  democratic  school 
environment.  Such  a  school  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  democratic  society  because 
it  liberates  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
human  spirit  in  the  service  of  the  social 
group  and  at  the  same  time  creates  a 
social  group  which  protects  and  recog¬ 
nizes  the  contributions  of  its  members. 

2.  From  emphasis  on  what  the  child 
does  to  learning  to  emphasis  on  what 
learning  does  to  the  child  in  terms 
of  behavior  as  measured  by  the 
growth  of  understandings,  attitudes 
and  appreciations. 

The  school  must  continually  function 
to  safeguard  and  foster  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  each  child.  In  this 
process,  it  is  far  more  important  how 
we  treat  the  child  than  what  we  teach 
him.  Doctor  E.  T.  McSwain  (North¬ 
western  University)  points  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  instruction  which  stresses 
child  development,  the  way  children 
learn,  the  dynamic  aspect  of  person¬ 
ality,  and  the  emergence  of  social  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior.  A  sound  educa¬ 
tional  program  designed  to  secure  opti¬ 
mum  mental  and  personality  develop¬ 
ment  must  give  primary  attention  to 
these  factors.  From  such  a  point  of 
view,  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  to 
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provide  appropriate  guidance  in  help¬ 
ing  each  child  to  define  more  worthwhile 
purposes,  to  take  into  consideration  an 
increasingly  greater  number  of  factors 
in  solving  his  problems,  to  become  more 
intelligent  in  evaluating  his  results. 

Some  practices  in  the  school  have 
militated  against  the  functional  effective¬ 
ness  in  meeting  the  personality  needs  of 
children.  Doctor  McSwain  mentions 
particularly  the  unscientific  use  of  tests, 
homework,  extrinsically  motivated  drill, 
discipline  based  on  imposed  standards, 
curricula  which  disregard  individual 
variation,  and  maladjustment  in  the 
personality  of  the  teacher. 

A  significant  parallelism  is  immediately 
apparent  between  practices  which  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  realization  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  and  socially  desirable  per¬ 
sonality  development.  The  school  serves 
neither  society  nor  the  individual  effec¬ 
tively  which  is  concerned  solely  or  even 
primarily  with  the  child’s  absorption  of 
subject  matter.  Personality  development 
is  the  major  concern  of  the  modern 
school.  Good  mental  health  for  a  child 
is  dependent  upon  experiences  which 
(1)  foster  a  feeling  of  security,  (2)  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  for  healthy  personal 
and  social  adjustment,  (3)  provide  for 
the  development  of  faith  in  himself  (in¬ 
tegration  of  personality),  and  (4) 
promise  a  reasonable  degree  of  success 
which  stimulates  him  to  further  effort. 
3.  From,  emphasis  on  subject-matter 
learning  to  increasingly  greater  rec¬ 
ognition  of  and  concern  for  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  learner, 
his  level  of  maturity,  his  experiences 
as  he  interacts  with  his  environment, 
and  his  accepted  values. 

Throughout  the  Yearbook,  education 
is  regarded  as  the  continuous  and  whole¬ 


some  development  of  the  learner’s  total 
personality.  Such  a  concept  is  in  con¬ 
trast  with  education  which  emphasizes 
the  acquisition  of  subject  matter.  The 
organization  of  the  modern  curriculum 
around  relatively  large  areas  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  its  basis  in  organismic  psy¬ 
chology,  which  regards  the  individual  as 
a  mental  and  physical  unity.  Doctor 
John  A.  Hockett  (University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley)  describes  the  integra¬ 
tive  curriculum  as  a  continuously  devel¬ 
oping  series  of  experiences  planned  by 
the  pupils  with  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  in  which  they  participate  with 
active  interest  and  thereby  exercise  and 
develop  a  wide  variety  of  abilities  and 
from  which  they  emerge  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  purposes  attained,  difficulties 
overcome,  and  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
appreciations  acquired.  Such  experiences 
provide  children  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  integration  within  themselves 
and  with  their  social  group. 

The  types  of  activities  carried  on 
must  be  such  as  will  give  reality  and 
meaning  to  experience.  When  the  school 
life  is  organized  around  areas  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  which  the  children  are  able  to 
share,  needs  and  desires  emerge.  The 
school  must  start  with  the  children  and 
their  need  to  understand  the  social  in¬ 
stitutions  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
Miss  Natalie  White  (University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles)  develops  through 
specific  illustration  of  instructional 
practice,  the  place  of  industrial  arts 
in  helping  children  to  recreate  in  their 
own  experience  the  processes  by  which 
man  has  satisfied  his  basic  needs  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  the  like.  All 
children  have  the  urge  to  investigate 
and  experiment,  but  schools  are  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  utilize  this  natural  drive,  to 
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help  children  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  how  man  has  changed  the  form  of 
objects  to  make  them  satisfy  his  need. 

A  clear-cut  differentiation  between 
craftwork  and  industrial  arts  should 
serve  to  clarify  a  confusion  which  is 
widespread  at  the  present  time.  No  more 
promising  trend  in  instructional  prac¬ 
tice  exists  for  the  development  of  genu¬ 
ine  understanding  of  life  today  than  the 
opportunity  to  experience  in  a  simple 
way  the  processes  fundamental  to  the 
satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs  and 
to  see  these  in  bold  relief  against  the 
complexities  of  our  technological  civili¬ 
zation. 

Another  instructional  practice  based 
similarly  on  a  fundamental  urge  and 
also  of  absorbing  interest  to  young  chil¬ 
dren  is  dramatic  play.  Miss  Corinne 
Seeds  (University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles)  points  out  that  many  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  children  arise  natur¬ 
ally  out  of  their  play  and  therefore  it 
calls  for  a  larger  place  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  educators  who  accept 
education  as  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  children.  Miss  Seeds  says : 
“When  experience,  firsthand,  vicarious, 
or  imaginary,  stimulates  children  to  an 
expression  of  it,  through  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  themselves  with  the  persons  or 
things  involved  in  it,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  on  the  inside  of  the  situation 
and  find  out  how  it  feels  to  be  there  and 
control  it,  such  activity  is  called  dra¬ 
matic  play.” 

Tremendous  educational  values  are  in¬ 
herent  in  dramatic  play.  It  provides  for 
learning  without  undue  emotional  strain, 
it  promotes  democratic  interaction  in 
the  social  group,  it  provides  lifelike  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  classroom,  it  reveals  incor¬ 


rect  concepts  held  by  children  so  these 
concepts  may  be  remade,  it  provides  op¬ 
portunity  for  teachers  to  observe  any 
symptoms  of  emotional  maladjustment, 
it  provides  a  natural  lead  to  esthetic  ex¬ 
pression  in  language,  fine  and  industrial 
arts,  music,  rhythm,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  it  determines  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  living  in  the  classroom — it  is  fun. 
Miss  Seeds  has  illustrated  each  value 
with  practices  drawn  from  classroom 
situations  representing  all  levels  of 
childhood  and  has  provided  the  most 
comprehensive  analysis  of  dramatic  play 
which  has  appeared  to  this  time  in  pro¬ 
fessional  literature. 

4.  From  the  school  as  a  place  for  the 
learning  of  imposed  tasks  to  a  place 
where  children  pursue  “ personally 
felt  purposes  with  ever  more  ade¬ 
quate  self-direction  as  the  goal.”1 

Learning  takes  place  through  the 
learner’s  activity  in  the  achievement  of 
his  own  accepted  purposes.  In  no  area 
has  the  evolution  of  newer  practices  been 
more  rapid  than  in  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  Miss  Martha  Deane, 
Miss  Hazel  Cubberly,  Doctor  John  F. 
Bovard  and  Doctor  Frederick  W. 
Cozens  (University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles)  have  presented  illustrations  of 
changed  practice  in  this  field.  Physical 
education  in  the  modern  school  has  be¬ 
come  a  means  for  the  interpretation  of 
life  and  a  way  to  make  living  with  other 
people  more  meaningful,  interesting,  and 
enjoyable.  The  new  conception  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
modern  practices  related  to  the  dance. 
The  dance  is  being  more  and  more  con¬ 
sidered  an  educative  process  rather  than 
exercise  to  develop  grace.  In  this  mod- 


iWilliam  H.  Kilpatrick,  Remaking  the  Curriculum.  New  York :  Newson  and  Company,  1936,  p.  18. 
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ern  conception,  the  body  becomes  a  con¬ 
trolled  and  flexible  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  communication.  To  an  in¬ 
creasingly  greater  extent  physical  edu¬ 
cation  is  becoming  a  mode  of  education 
in  which  the  child’s  experience  is  the 
source  of  his  expression  and  through 
which  children  are  integrating  their 
physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emo¬ 
tional  resources  to  the  greatest  degree. 
Physical  education  is  becoming  a  source 
of  experience  through  which  children 
are  helped  to  be  more  effective  persons. 

5.  From  stereotype  memoritor  learning 
to  emphasis  on  the  release  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  mind. 

Boyd  Bode  defines  the  school  as  “a 
place  where  children  go  not  primarily  to 
learn,  but  to  carry  on  a  way  of  life.”" 
The  life  pattern  which  emerges  is  not 
measurable  in  terms  of  the  product,  but 
by  the  processes  of  the  child’s  mind. 
Miss  Blanche  Kent  (Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia)  describes  the  vital  place  of 
the  arts  in  developing  personality  and 
social  attitudes.  In  order  to  contribute 
most  richly  to  the  development  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  creative  arts  must  be  an  ac¬ 
cepted  and  integral  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  not  “special  subjects.”  The  cre¬ 
ative  arts  must  take  into  account  the 
fundamental  factors  of  readiness,  ma¬ 
turation,  interest,  difficulty  of  learning, 
emotional  tone  and  reaction,  effect  of 
successful  achievement,  learning  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  insight,  known  goals,  and 
suitable  satisfaction.  Miss  Kent  shows 
how  creativeness  in  music  and  rhythms, 
dramatics,  speaking  and  writing,  and 
plastic  and  graphic  arts  function  in  re¬ 
lation  to  integrative  experiences. 

But,  creativeness  of  course  is  not  lim¬ 


ited  to  the  arts,  it  may  be  developed 
through  many  kinds  of  experience.  The 
progress  of  civilization  has  depended 
largely  upon  man’s  creativeness  in  the 
field  of  science.  Science  is  gaining  a  new 
place  of  importance  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Potter  (Long 
Beach,  California)  regards  science 
not  as  a  subject  to  be  added  to  the 
curriculum  but  as  an  inextricable  part 
of  the  social  experiences  of  children. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  in 
the  past  to  the  scientific  aspects  of 
social  experiences  even  in  schools  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  integrative  curriculum. 
Many  illustrations  are  offered  of  areas 
of  experience  enriched  and  expanded  by 
the  development  of  their  scientific  as¬ 
pects. 

Science  is  particularly  stimulating  to 
creativeness  because  unless  it  is  another 
“book  subject”  it  brings  children  to 
thoughtful  observation  of  all  scientific 
phenomena  about  them.  Creative  expres¬ 
sion  occurs  only  when  the  creator  has 
learned  to  observe  life  with  such  pene¬ 
trating  concentration  that  subtle  rela¬ 
tionships  become  apparent.  Science  is 
particularly  productive  of  profound  and 
vital  experience  out  of  which  all  creative 
acts  emerge. 

6.  From  the  school  remote  and  isolated 
from  the  community  to  the  school 
intimately  related  to  and  interacting 
with  significant  aspects  of  com¬ 
munity  life. 

Learning  through  experience  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  basic  tenet  of  educational 
philosophy  throughout  the  Yearbook. 
Firsthand  contact  with  the  actual  things 
of  life  is  the  best  way  to  provide 
realistic  education ;  in  sound  learning 
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situations,  experiencing  always  plays  an 
important  part.  If  education  is  to  be 
realistic  it  must  be  closely  articulated 
with  interests  and  purposes  that  emerge 
from  life  outside  the  school.  Education 
must  be  oriented  to  the  problems  of  the 
present  if  young  people  are  to  grow  up 
in  a  society  with  which  they  are  able  to 
identify  themselves  and  in  which  they 
really  belong.  The  Yearbook  has 
recorded  ways  of  providing  firsthand 
experiences  through  trips,  interviews, 
direct  experimentation,  manipulative 
and  creative  activities,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  exhibits. 

The  extent  to  which  schools  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  actual  participation  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  problems  of  social  living  is 
still  undetermined.  Well-planned  experi¬ 
ences  in  which  youth  has  opportunity 
to  participate  in  activities  of  community 
service  can  probably  be  provided  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  New  possibilities  for 
community  service  will  probably  emerge 
as  there  is  recognition  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  in  helping  children 
to  become  a  functioning  part  of  com¬ 
munity  living. 

7.  From  learning  based  on  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  single  textbook  to  the  use 
of  many  books  and  a  wide  variety 
of  materials  of  instruction. 

The  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
varied  materials  in  a  school  is  outward 
evidence  of  recognition  of  the  various 
needs  and  interests  of  children.  Miss 
Nora  E.  Beust  (United  States  Office  of 
Education)  has  given  illustration  of 
effective  organization  of  libraries,  guid¬ 
ance  of  pleasure  reading,  techniques  for 
reference  service,  methods  in  guiding 
children  in  the  effective  use  of  books  and 
libraries.  Miss  Beust  has  in  a  word 


given  specific  illustrations  of  how  the 
library  can  become  an  integrating  and 
cooperative  factor  in  the  school,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  achievement  of  all  its 
purposes. 

Not  only  has  the  use  of  books  been 
greatly  expanded  in  modern  practice  but 
people,  institutions,  objects,  and  events 
have  become  media  of  learning.  Manipu¬ 
lations  of  materials  in  arts  and  crafts 
are  fundamentally  classroom  experi¬ 
ences.  Actual  processes  used  in  life  are 
utilized  in  the  modern  program.  Doctor 
Lillian  A.  Lamoreaux  (Santa  Barbara, 
California)  has  analyzed  these  uses  of 
newer  types  of  instructional  material 
stressing  particularly  community  con¬ 
tacts  and  auditory  and  visual  aids  to 
learning. 

8.  From  an  emphasis  on  the  measurable 
products  of  education  to  the  per¬ 
sonality — determining  processes  in¬ 
volving  the  whole  organism,  by 
means  of  which  education  is  achieved. 

The  definite  shift  in  emphasis  is  dis¬ 
cernible  in  practice  in  the  skill  fields. 
In  the  teaching  of  reading,  Doctor  Julia 
L.  Hahn  (Public  Schools,  District  of 
Columbia)  emphasizes  the  belief  that  the 
children  themselves  are  more  important 
than  any  skill  they  may  acquire.  If  the 
whole  organism  reacts  favorably  to  the 
reading  situation,  the  child  will  probably 
learn  to  read  effectively  and  without 
tension.  The  importance  of  emotional 
stability,  social  maturity  and  physical 
well-being  to  the  reading  adaptation  is 
being  increasingly  taken  into  account. 

In  the  field  of  arithmetic  instruction, 
Doctor  Peter  L.  Spencer  (Claremont 
College)  emphasizes  the  fact  that  much 
arithmetic  learning  must  be  based  upon 
concrete  experiencing  in  order  to  stimu- 
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late  understanding  and  insight.  Insight 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  being  of 
more  importance  than  is  the  drill  pro¬ 
cedure  which  characterized  previous 
method.  In  all  of  the  teaching  of  skills 
there  is  an  effort  to  substitute  insight 
for  rote  learning,  thinking  for  verbali¬ 
zation. 

9.  From  measurement  of  the  product 
of  education  in  terms  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  matter  only  to 
evaluation  in  terms  of  the  broader 
objectives  of  maximum  personal  and 
social  development. 

Doctor  J.  Wayne  Wrightstone  (Ohio 
State  University)  presents  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  product.  The 
older  type  of  tests  measured  a  very 
narrow  aspect  of  pupil  growth,  namely 
the  acquisition  of  information  and  skill 
and  disregarded  the  more  intangible  and 
more  important  aspects.  Not  only  did 
they  neglect  the  measurement  of  growth 
of  attitudes  and  appreciations  but  they 
served  to  entrench  the  older  exclusive 
concentration  on  the  skills  of  learning 
because  of  their  very  objectivity. 

As  the  purposes  of  education  become 
more  broadly  conceived,  evaluation  of 
the  product  must  be  made  in  terms  of 
these  purposes.  Doctor  Wrightstone 
defines  these  purposes  and  discusses  the 
newer  evaluation  techniques  in  terms  of 
each  of  them. 

The  same  forces  which  moved  instruc¬ 
tion  from  traditional  practices  have 
changed  the  spirit  and  enlarged  the 
function  of  supervision.  Doctor  Maycie 
Southall  (George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers)  says:  “Supervision  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  improvement  of  all  the 
factors  in  the  home,  school,  and  com¬ 


munity  which  affect  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  boys  and  girls.”  The  most 
important  change  which  has  taken  place 
is  in  the  basic  point  of  view  regarding 
supervision.  Supervision  functions  to 
counsel,  to  guide,  to  coordinate  rather 
than  to  direct  and  to  dictate.  The 
changed  philosophy  of  supervision  has 
resulted  in  the  utilization  of  a  wider 
variety  of  supervisory  techniques  and  a 
new  interpretation  of  how  older  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  made  to  function  more 
effectively.  Doctor  Southall  concludes 
her  discussion  of  supervisory  techniques 
adapted  to  newer  teaching  practices 
with  the  statement  that  “supervisory 
techniques  are  becoming  more  coopera¬ 
tive,  more  democratic,  more  objective, 
more  comprehensive,  and  more  experi¬ 
mental.  .  .  .  modern  supervisors  are 
applying  the  same  principles  in  working 
with  teachers  that  teachers  are  using 
with  children.  This  has  resulted  in  many 
of  the  supervisory  techniques  being  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  more  successful  teach¬ 
ing  techniques.” 

This  discussion  has  conveyed  to  you 
only  a  part  of  the  extensive  cooperative 
effort  represented  by  the  Yearbook. 
Each  chapter  was  presented  to  a  jury 
of  critics  for  suggestion  and  evaluation. 
Each  chapter,  therefore,  represents  the 
thinking  of  a  number  of  qualified  per¬ 
sons  in  the  particular  field.  The  illus¬ 
trations  represent  still  further  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
of  Instruction  who  submitted  hundreds 
of  pictures  from  which  those  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  illustrate  the  manuscript 
were  selected. 

No  presentation  of  the  Yearbook 
would  be  complete  without  expression  of 
appreciation  from  the  Yearbook  Com- 
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mittee  to  Miss  Edith  M.  Bader  of  Ann 
Arbor,  President  of  the  Department  in 
1938-1939  when  the  Yearbook  was  be¬ 
gun  and  to  Doctor  Julia  L.  Hahn, 
President  of  the  Department  in  1939- 
1940,  during  whose  administration  the 
project  was  completed.  To  the  two 
executive  secretaries,  Miss  Edna  Sim¬ 
mons  and  Miss  Ruth  Cunningham,  the 
chairman  is  indebted  for  their  patience 
and  good  spirits  in  the  tedious  task  of 
seeing  the  manuscript  through  the 
process  of  printing. 

The  Yearbook  Committee  presents 


the  Twelfth  Yearbook,  Newer  Instruc¬ 
tional  Practices  of  Promise ,  in  full 
realization  that  no  volume  of  similar 
size  could  possibly  comprehend  all  of 
the  promising  practices  in  education 
throughout  the  schools  represented  by 
the  membership  of  the  Department  of 
Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  What  makes  the  instructional 
practice  promising?  It  has  been  the 
belief  that  those  practices  promise  most 
which  liberate  the  human  spirit  in  the 
service  of  “man’s  magnificent  and  inde¬ 
structible  ideals.” 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

Genevieve  L.  Stone 
Principal,  Whittier  School,  Minneapolis 


May  the  activities  of  an  elementary 
school,  organized  with  the  aim  of  train¬ 
ing  for  participation  in  democratic  liv¬ 
ing,  reach  out  into  the  community? 

The  curriculum  includes  the  total  life 
of  the  child.  That  this  definition  has 
been  accepted  only  recently  is  the 
wonder  of  it  all.  As  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned,  it  has  always  been  so. 
Outside  interests,  home  or  neighborhood 
difficulties,  have  always  furnished  either 
the  drive  or  the  draw-back  to  success¬ 
ful  work  in  the  classroom.  Every  good 
teacher  has  drawn  upon  the  total  ex¬ 
perience  of  her  students  as  she  motivated 
the  academic  work,  but  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  work  of  training  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  democracy,  possibly  a  good 
many  avenues  have  been  overlooked,  and 
a  good  many  vehicles  sidetracked.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  unify  life  outside  with 
that  inside  the  school,  and  that  this 


work  may  begin  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Harap,  in  The  Changing  Curriculum, 
says : 

“With  the  acceptance  of  good  living 
as  the  aim  of  education,  the  work  of  the 
school  has  come  to  include  the  whole 
range  of  human  activities  that  character¬ 
ize  associated  living.”  (p.  78.) 

In  the  same  book,  after  discussing  the 
cooperative  approach,  Melby  declares : 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  every  teacher 
and  every  educational  worker  as  well  as 
that  of  the  community  to  see  that  the 
life  of  the  school  and  the  community 
harmonize  with  the  basic  social  philoso¬ 
phies  upon  which  the  school  and  the 
community  are  organized  and  main¬ 
tained.  *  *  *  *  If  the  schools  seek  the 
perpetuation  and  improvement  of  a 
co-operative  democratic  society,  they 
must  themselves  become  truly  co-opera¬ 
tive  and  democratic,  (p.  142.) 

The  foregoing  are  challenging  state¬ 
ments  made  by  persons  of  broad  experi- 
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ence;  and  yet,  to  paraphrase  a  modern 
slang  expression,  the  teacher,  confronted 
with  forty  lively  individuals,  may  well 
say,  “So,  how!” 

The  answer  is  careful  planning,  or¬ 
ganization  which  will  capitalize  life  out¬ 
side  (as  well  as  inside)  the  school,  and 
which  will  make  children  conscious  that 
they  are  a  working  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole. 

In  the  school  whose  organization  was 
described  in  a  previous  article,*  the 
chief  business  of  the  Council  (room  pres¬ 
idents  from  first  through  seventh 
grades)  is  to  discuss  and  decide  on  poli¬ 
cies.  Of  course  children  need  leads. 
Thinking  will  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum.  All  rooms,  from  first  grade  on, 
have  been  informed  that  the  taxpayers 
spend  approximately  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  on  each  child.  To  each  new 
Council  the  question  is  put,  “If  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  fair  play,  what  can  we  do  for  the 
taxpayers?”  Discussion  usually  brings 
out  a  number  of  points. 

1.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
we  ought  not  to  damage  the  property  of 
those  who  are  paying  our  way. 

2.  Our  care  of  property  is  the  one 
measure  which  many  citizens  will  apply 
to  our  school. 

3.  It  is  wrong  in  any  case  to  damage 
another’s  property. 

So,  one  policy  is  No  Trespassing. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  get  one 
hundred  per  cent  response,  but  any  in¬ 
fringement  is  discussed  from  the  premise 
that  “no  trespassing”  has  been  decided 
upon  as  a  policy  of  the  school.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  reviewed  in  the  light  of  good 
sportsmanship.  In  order  to  put  teeth 
into  this,  the  Traffic  Board  is  instructed 
to  exercise  rigid  surveilance.  Each  room 


officer  has  four  district  officers  (one  for 
each  geographical  section)  instructed  to 
remind  any  offender,  and  if  the  offender 
persists,  to  report  trespassing.  (A  pre¬ 
vious  article  pointed  out  that  we  work 
constantly  to  discriminate  between  re¬ 
porting  and  tattling.)  Since  the  policy 
is  sound,  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
see  it  through. 

Last  spring  a  nearby  ice  company 
sent  word  by  a  visiting  group  that  they 
had  put  in  a  fountain,  available  to  all 
during  the  summer;  they  told  what  it 
had  cost  and  asked  us  to  ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  fair  in  using  it.  This  was 
discussed  in  the  Council.  Many  rooms 
wrote  letters  of  appreciation.  A  written 
statement  often  crystallizes  what  would 
otherwise  be  “just  talk.”  During  the 
writing  of  this  article,  the  company 
manager  has  been  interviewed.  He  states 
that  there  has  been  no  trouble  with  the 
3rounger  children,  that  the  company  feels 
well  repaid  for  the  effort. 

Our  children  understand  that  we  con¬ 
sider  their  church  life  an  important  part 
of  their  education.  The  room  host  is 
instructed  to  find  from  each  new  pupil 
which  church  school  he  prefers  to  at¬ 
tend.  If  someone  in  the  room  attends 
that  church,  he  is  asked  to  make 
arrangements  to  call  for  the  newcomer 
on  a  future  Sunday.  Ministers  of  neigh¬ 
boring  churches  have  been  invited  by 
children  of  their  respective  congrega¬ 
tions  to  attend  assembly.  Each  min¬ 
ister  from  these  neighboring  churches 
has  been  invited  to  speak,  at  various 
times,  in  assembly.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  unify  church  and  school  life. 

Recently  a  neighboring  church  gave 
a  party  to  which  all  children  were  in¬ 
vited.  Our  district  contains  a  large 
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number  of  under-privileged  families 
and  it  was  thought  that  a  series  of 
parties  would  meet  a  real  need.  On  Mon¬ 
day  morning  the  school  clerk,  active  in 
that  church,  announced  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  behaved  badty,  to  her  very 
great  shame.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  called.  Only  a  few  had  at¬ 
tended  the  party,  but  these  verified  the 
report.  What  to  do?  After  considerable 
discussion  the  Council  suggested  that  the 
principal  do  three  things. 

1.  Find  out  who,  in  our  school,  caused 
disturbance. 

2.  Take  them  to  the  “head  one”  and 
have  them  apologize. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  the  parents  of 
these  children. 

These  suggestions  were  meticulously 
carried  out  and  a  report  was  made  at 
the  next  meeting.  Seven  children  had 
succeeded  in  giving  the  whole  school  a 
black  eye.  These  were  taken  to  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  study.  The  work,  the  plans,  the 
cost  of  the  party  were  explained;  the 
pastor  recalled  that  he,  too,  had  some¬ 
times  been  unmindful.  The  six  boys  and 
one  girl  promised  to  do  better  next  time. 
All  but  two  parents  responded  to  the 
letters.  But  best  of  all,  the  whole  school 
realized  that  church  and  home  and 
school  stood  as  one  for  reasonable  be¬ 
havior.  It  might  be  added,  parenthetic¬ 
ally,  that  in  all  probability  any  princi¬ 
pal  could  have  devised  the  measure  used ; 
the  value,  however,  lies  in  the  training 
in  judgment,  in  the  change  (however 
small)  of  attitude  toward  community 
affairs,  which  resulted  from  the  total 
experience. 

Possibly  more  than  any  other,  the 
Health  Board  reaches  into  home  life.  In 
different  ways  each  room  has  daily  in¬ 
spection  for  health  habits.  We  are  not 


much  interested  in  theory  alone.  There 
is  discussion  of  hours  of  sleep,  types  of 
radio  programs,  movie  attendance,  and 
what  not.  Some  mothers  report  that 
children  are  most  conscientious  in  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  school  standards.  Where 
children  yawn  frequently,  or  show  by 
posture  or  otherwise  that  they  are  fa¬ 
tigued,  officers  know  they  may  get  a 
form  letter — the  so-called  “sleepy  note” 
— which  explains  to  parents  that  the 
child  seems  tired,  and  asks  the  parents 
to  look  into  the  matter.  This  letter  is 
signed  by  both  teacher  and  principal ; 
the  parent  is  asked  to  sign  and  return 
it.  There  is  another  form  letter,  in  the 
office,  for  the  parents  of  children  who 
do  not  keep  up  to  standards  of  clean¬ 
liness.  Another — the  “spending  letter” 
— where  pupils  frequently  bring  candy 
or  gum.  Interestingly  enough  this  last 
frequently  brings  the  parents  to  school 
and  we  find,  now  and  again,  that  the 
child  has  been  taking  money.  This  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  value  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  results  in  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  individual  child  and  which  causes 
the  child  to  know  that  the  school  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  whole  life. 

Not  long  ago,  an  officer  reported  at 
Health  Board  that  a  good  many  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  room  were  biting  their  nails. 
She  asked  for  help  with  her  problem. 
Many  suggestions,  including  punish¬ 
ments,  were  made.  It  seemed  the  right 
time  to  explain  that  this  habit  is  a 
symptom  of  nervousness  which  always 
has  some  cause.  Children  were  asked 
how  many  had  been  frightened,  even 
after  getting  into  bed,  when  someone 
had  told  a  ghost  story.  This  seemed 
to  be  a  common  experience.  How  many 
had  had  a  similar  experience  after  cer¬ 
tain  movies  or  radio  programs?  It  was 
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explained  that  if  these  experiences  were 
repeated  often,  a  child  would  become 
nervous  and  restless  and  that  it  might 
be  well  to  find  out  more  about  outside 
conditions.  At  the  next  board  meeting 
the  officer  made  a  further  report.  She 
had  bought  a  composition  book,  listed 
the  names,  ruled  and  captioned  the 
spaces.  Radio  programs  were  keyed 
from  1-5  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  class  as  to  which  were  the  most 
“scarey columns  were  checked  for 
those  who  attended  the  movies  once, 
twice,  or  three  times  a  week.  Names  of 
those  who  bit  their  nails  were  starred. 
She  reported  that  she  thought  these 
had  the  most  checks.  It  was  suggested 
that  she  go  on  with  the  study  and  really 
know  the  facts.  At  a  later  meeting  she 
reported  that  every  nail  biter  was  one 
who  listened  to  exciting  programs,  went 
to  movies  more  than  once  a  week,  or 
both.  Her  book  showed  a  real  survey 
on  fifth  grade  level.  We  hope,  this  year, 
to  follow  up  and  see  how  many  have 
been  able  to  overcome  the  habit.  This 
will  be  valuable,  but  we  felt  that  the 
opportunity  of  showing  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  tangible  result  of  over-stimula¬ 
tion  was  worth  much.  Curiously  enough, 
during  this  period,  the  Director  of  our 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  at  a  P.T.A.  meet¬ 
ing  told  the  parents  some  of  the  effects 
of  radio  and  movies. 

Park  officers  are  responsible  in  their 
own  rooms,  through  committees  or  moni¬ 
tors,  for  everything  which  has  to  do 
with  beauty  or  orderliness.  When  the 
tardy  bell  rings  the  Park  officer  steps 
to  the  cloak  room  to  make  sure  no  wraps 
are  on  the  floor.  Parents  have  expressed 
appreciation  of  this  training  in  care  of 
clothing. 

The  Park  Board  functions  in  a  larger 


way.  Drivers  of  trucks  were  careless 
and  packages  of  garbage  were  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  street  in  front  of 
the  school.  A  letter  was  written  to  the 
head  of  the  garbage  collection  depart¬ 
ment.  Receiving  no  answer,  the  children 
wrote  a  second  letter.  No  result.  The 
Board  voted  to  get  in  touch  with  nearby 
neighbors  and  ask  them  to  protest.  The 
situation  has  improved  and  children  have 
learned  one  way  of  handling  indifferent 
officials. 

Through  a  suggestion  from  the  Park 
Board,  fifth  grade  students  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  tulips,  the  fourth  for 
zinnias  and  the  primary  grades  for  a 
petunia  border  along  the  walks.  Since 
the  Board  of  Education  removed  an 
unsightly  fence  and  sodded  the  bank, 
the  officers  of  the  Park  Board  have 
guarded  zealously  the  improvement. 
Children  are  conscious  that  school 
grounds  are  now  an  asset  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  was  reported  at  one  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  nearby  church  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  grounds.  Park  offi¬ 
cers  agreed  to  remind  any  forgetful  chil¬ 
dren.  (It  seems  to  us  that  this  duty  of 
reminding  offers  opportunities  for  valu¬ 
able  training.  A  good  officer  is  one  who 
gets  results  quietly  and  without  trouble. 
If  priggishness  and  self-aggrandizement 
are  to  be  avoided,  students  should  re¬ 
ceive  definite  training  in  methods  of 
helping  others.  Of  course  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  when  the  set-up  requires  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  contact.) 

During  the  paper  sales,  yard  men 
with  basket  and  speared  stick  see  that 
no  loose  papers  disfigure  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  During  one  spring  the  district 
was  organized  with  a  volunteer  pupil  for 
every  block  to  keep  papers  picked  up. 
Teachers  were  appointed  to  keep  each 
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an  eye  on  one  street  during  trips  to 
and  from  school.  The  plan  worked 
fairly  well,  but  in  the  fall  the  teachers 
objected.  They  felt  that  it  was  unsani¬ 
tary,  and  the  work  was  discontinued. 

The  Traffic  Board  has  adopted  a  col¬ 
orful  slogan:  No  broken  bones  and  no 
dead  children !  Discussion  has  brought 
out  that  the  observation  of  safety  rules 
is  necessary  out  of  school  hours  and  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  also.  The  district 
officers  before  mentioned  are  asked  to 
apprehend  anyone  hopping  cars,  playing 
near  railroad  tracks,  or  jay  walking. 
A  form  letter  with  the  particular  offense 
checked  is  sent  through  the  mail  to 
parents  of  offending  children.  Police 
officers  have  commented  on  the  value  of 
this  plan. 

During  the  spring  when  the  local 
police  were  making  a  drive  with  regard 
to  bicycle  licenses,  the  whole  matter  was 
discussed  at  Traffic  Board.  It  was  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  how  many  pupils  seemed 
to  think  that  the  ordinance  was  some¬ 
thing  the  police  were  trying  to  “put 
over,”  and  that  they  were  equally  smart 
if  they  didn’t  buy  a  license  and  “got 
by.”  They  were  told  the  records  showed 
that  since  the  requirement  better  than 
ninety  percent  of  stolen  bicycles  had 
been  restored  to  owners.  This  was  a 
new  angle.  The  situation  gave  one  more 
opportunity  to  discuss,  concretely,  obe¬ 
dience  to  law. 

The  Patrol  boys  in  Minneapolis  are 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
schools  and  the  Police  Department. 
These  direct  student  traffic  at  dismissal 
periods.  Prom  our  point  of  view,  a  valu¬ 
able  concomitant  of  this  work  is  that 
thirty  or  forty  boys  each  term  are  very 
much  disgusted  with  careless  drivers. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross,  as  in  many 


schools,  has  made  contacts  through 
Christmas  boxes  and  letters  with  chil¬ 
dren  in  other  lands.  Recently  the  seventh 
grade  Junior  Red  Cross  chairman,  as 
a  result  of  certain  work  in  the  social 
studies,  asked  our  Council  to  make  a 
request  of  the  local  chapter  to  send 
money  to  refugee  children  in  Europe. 
This  brought  out  a  discussion  of  admin¬ 
istering  such  funds,  and  children  learned 
there  were  several  agencies.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  ask  that  it  be  sent  to 
the  Friends.  When  the  check  was  ready, 
we  were  notified,  and  the  school  Junior 
Red  Cross  Chairman  called  for  it  at  the 
superintendent’s  office — a  mission  of  im¬ 
portance  to  a  twelve  year  old  girl. 

The  Glee  Club  has  sung  at  several 
of  the  neighboring  church  services.  They 
go  once  each  term  to  sing  for  the  old 
people  in  a  Swedish  Home.  We  co¬ 
operate  with  various  agencies  such  as 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  Society  for  Conservation 
of  Wild  Life,  and,  of  course,  with  church 
or  other  groups  who  maintain  summer 
schools  or  summer  playgrounds. 

Limitations  of  space  preclude  mention 
of  dozens  of  activities  which  identify 
school  with  community,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  opportunities  for  service.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  function  through  one  or  another 
type  of  organization.  Important  as  they 
are,  activities  as  such  do  not  represent 
the  total  values.  The  young  child  learns 
to  identify  himself  with  community  in¬ 
terests  ;  he  gains  knowledge  and  interest 
through  service;  he  acquires  judgment 
through  experience ;  he  learns  techniques 
of  getting  things  done;  best  of  all  he 
learns  through  daily  practice  the  only 
answer  to  totalitarian  government,  de¬ 
mocracy  as  a  living  reality. 
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At  the  St.  Louis  meetings  repeated 
emphasis  was  given  our  need  to  develop 
and  maintain  wholesome,  creative  living 
for  teachers.  Plans  for  a  forthcoming 
yearbook  concerning  mental  hygiene 
reflect  this  feeling,  on  the  part  of  both 
supervisors  and  teachers,  that  desirable 
child  growth  is  best  fostered  by  those 
who  are  themselves  living  well  balanced 
lives. 

Recent  emphases  in  teaching  have, 
however,  called  for  knowledges,  skills, 
and  understandings  with  which  many 
teachers  are  inadequately  supplied.  Thus 
it  happens  that  an  instructor  often  finds 
many  of  her  former  practices,  developed 
through  years  of  study  perhaps,  of  little 
immediate  use,  while  she  is  eager  with 
her  students  to  enter  new  experiences 
and  to  use  new  media  of  expression.  In 
addition  heavy  demands  are  made  upon 
the  teacher  by  an  administration  eager 
both  to  advance  a  new  program  and 
to  use  a  democratic  procedure  in  cur¬ 
riculum  development.  The  following  com¬ 
munication  from  Thelma  E.  Fryer  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  calls  attention  to  a 
resulting  difficulty.  Some  of  the  activities 
she  mentions — wide  reading,  attendance 
at  concerts  and  theatre,  and  a  share  in 
community  enterprises — are  merely 
normal  activities,  things  teachers  should 
count  as  non-professional.  Her  major 
issue  therefore  calls  for  consideration. 

“Let  me  state  in  the  beginning  that  a 
successful  teacher  must  show  constant 
growth,  and  that  it  is  our  privilege  and 
responsibility  as  administrators  to  foster 
that  growth.  In  our  zealousness  to  make 
our  teachers  better  teachers,  however, 
we  have  become  so  absorbed  in  the  means 


to  that  end  that  the  end  itself  is  clouded 
over.  We  think  we  are  headed  toward 
it.  There  is  reason  to  question  whether 
we  are.  Not  for  a  moment  do  I  condone 
any  school  policy  that  makes  for  a  static 
kind  of  teaching,  devoid  of  freshness, 
progress,  and  rich  personal  growth.  But 
I  do  feel  strongly  that  we  are  killing  the 
very  possibility  of  such  growth  when  we 
set  up  a  program  of  meetings  and  com¬ 
mittees  that  leaves  no  time  for  a  teacher 
to  “live,”  and  to  enjoy  the  normal 
leisure  every  human  needs.  When  this 
normal  amount  of  leisure  is  absent,  a 
person  sooner  or  later  reflects  it  in  less 
efficient  work. 

“Not  one  of  us  will  deny  this  need  of 
the  individual  for  free  time.  However 
much  we  enjoy  our  work  it  is  a  physio¬ 
logical  fact  that  time  for  a  change  from 
that  work  is  necessary  if  we  would  be 
efficient  on  the  job  next  day.  Some  love 
it  enough  to  make  of  it  an  avocation, 
too,  and  those  cannot  fully  appreciate 
the  real  need  of  the  many  in  our  pro¬ 
fession.  I  earnestly  ask  all  of  you  to 
examine  this  question.  I  could  not  ask 
that  we  throw  meetings  overboard,  that 
we  have  no  program  for  improving 
teaching.  I  only  ask  that  we  seriously 
consider  whether  or  not  we  are  defeating 
our  own  ends ;  whether  we  are  doing 
something  irreparable  to  our  teachers 
today,  and  even  exerting  a  discouraging 
influence  on  fine  young  people  who  con¬ 
sider  entering  our  profession. 

“It  is  necessary  for  us  actually  to 
take  into  consideration  when  making 
our  plans  that  a  teachers’  meeting  today 
involves  much  more  than  just  the  time 
of  attendance  at  that  meeting.  Most 
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teacher  groups  today  resemble  college 
classes,  where  in  preparation  for  every 
meeting,  a  teacher  spends  several  hours 
in  reading,  research,  sub-committee 
meetings,  or  experimental  work.  This  is 
bound  to  be  true  of  any  valuable 
teacher-group,  and  marks  it  as  a  distinct 
advance  over  the  old  type  meeting 
where  “teachers  met  and  someone  spoke 
and  then  they  went  home.”  Today’s 
meetings  are  valuable  because  they  in¬ 
volve  purposeful  teacher-activity  and 
planning.  But  we  have  forgotten  the 
time  involved  when  we  make  our  plans 
for  the  year. 

“Is  this  danger  I  ask  you  to  consider 
only  imaginary?  Not  by  any  means.  We 
urge  our  teachers  to  take  college  work. 
We  expect  them  to  attend  concerts  and 
the  theater ;  to  read  broadly ;  to  keep 
up  with  current  events ;  to  participate 
in  community  and  civic  affairs.  Add  to 
this  several  teacher  groups  meeting 
regularly  and  to  that  the  necessary 
daily  preparation  for  the  morrow’s 
classroom  work.  I  firmly  believe  our 
teachers  as  a  whole  have  no  time  left 
after  the  last  two  activities  are  done; 
and  if  there  is  any  time,  are  too 
exhausted  to  use  it. 

“Over  and  over  again  I  have  heard 
people  say,  speaking  of  their  friends 
who  teach,  ‘They  never  have  time  for 
anything.’  A  mother  whose  daughter 
was  considering  going  to  our  Teachers’ 
College  said,  ‘It  seems  to  me  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  a  system  that 
takes  so  much  out  of  teachers.  They 
have  no  time  for  anything  but  school 
work.’ 


“It  is  only  too  evident  to  the  mothers 
of  our  teachers  that  we  expect  too  much 
from  them.  I  needn’t  quote  any  of  them. 
Choose  some  at  random,  if  you  will,  the 
first  opportunity  you  get,  and  let  them 
tell  you  of  the  frayed  nerves,  the  tired 
minds  they  know  only  too  well.  The 
family  of  any  good  teacher  will  tell  you 
much  you  have  not  known  before. 

“In  our  earnestness  to  help  our 
teachers  we  may  actually  cheat  them  of 
the  best  chances.  Let  us  face  these  facts. 
Teachers  ‘take  more’  from  their  su¬ 
perior  officers  than  any  other  group  of 
people,  I  do  believe.  And  because  of 
that  they  go  on  and  on  adding  all  the 
opportunities  we  offer  them — however 
good  each  one  is  by  itself — trying  to 
do  all  we  expect,  and  becoming  too 
exhausted  to  reap  any  benefit.  Let  us 
require  less  in  the  way  of  meetings,  and 
give  our  teachers  a  little  more  time  to 
plan  their  own  lives.  As  we  do,  we  will 
be  contributing  definitely  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  growth.  A  tired 
teacher  cannot  do  a  good  job.  We  must 
do  what  we  can  to  keep  her  fit  and  ready 
for  an  inspirational  task. 

“The  danger  we  have  been  discussing 
is  by  no  means  a  narrow,  local  problem. 
Most  progressive  school  systems  can  find 
it  present  if  they  will  but  honestly  look 
for  it.  It  is  something  all  administrative 
officers  should  face  squarely.  Perhaps 
a  ‘clearing-house,’  where  programs  for 
teacher  meetings  could  be  assembled, 
balanced,  and  sifted  might  be  an  answer. 
Perhaps  such  programs  should  be  under 
the  wise  guidance  of  one  department. 
There  must  be  a  solution.  We  should 
not  fail  to  seek  the  right  one.” 


To  the  Members 


Since  this  issue  of  Educational  Method 
is  a  Convention  Number  perhaps  it  is 
appropriate  for  me  to  “reminisce”  a 
little. 

To  those  of  you  who  attended  the 
convention  and  contributed  so  gener¬ 
ously  of  your  time,  effort  and  enthusiasm 
may  I  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
and  thanks.  We  did  have  a  good  time, 
didn’t  we?  And  now  that  we  are  back  at 
work  we  realize  that  the  meetings  and 
friendly  contacts  we  made  there  gave  us 
a  lift.  And  doesn’t  everyone  need  a  lift 
when  spring  fever  days  approach  and 
we  tend  to  slow  down  a  bit? 

Many  people  have  written  us  com¬ 
mending  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  meetings.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Cunningham  for 
much  thoughtful  preparation  in  advance 
of  the  meetings  and  for  leadership  in 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  many 
people  who  helped  to  make  the  wheels  go 
round.  We  are  especially  indebted  to 
Miss  Jennie  Wahlert  and  her  assistants 
on  the  local  committees;  to  Mr.  Jordan 
and  his  assistants  on  the  Hospitality 
Committee ;  and  to  Dr.  Melchior  and  his 


assistants  who  contributed  so  generously 
of  their  time  and  effort  to  promotion 
work  at  the  convention. 

To  those  of  you  who  did  not  attend 
the  convention,  may  I  say  we  missed  you 
and  hope  you  will  plan  to  be  with  us 
next  year. 

It  is  never  too  early  to  consider  ideas 
for  next  year’s  programs.  Please  give 
the  matter  some  thought  and  send  us 
your  suggestions. 

We  hope  you  are  finding  the  Year¬ 
book,  Newer  Instructional  Practices  of 
Promise,  helpful.  Some  of  our  members 
are  holding  conferences  of  regional 
groups  for  discussion  of  the  yearbook. 
We  hope  others  will  do  this  also. 

Don’t  forget  that  our  department  is 
to  have  two  regional  conferences  this 
summer — one  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  one  at 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
California.  We  hope  you  are  planning 
to  attend  one  of  these  conferences. 

Julia  L.  Hahn, 

President. 
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NEWS  FROM 
THE  FIELD= 


Although  the  St.  Louis  Convention  is 
still  echoing  across  the  country,  there 
are  those  who  are  hard  at  work  on  other 
meetings.  Miss  Hattie  Parrott  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  a 
conference  of  elementary  supervisors  in 
North  Carolina  on  March  15.  At  this 
meeting,  Miss  Hahn,  president  of  the 
National  Department,  presented  the 
Twelfth  Yearbook,  Newer  Instructional 
Practices  of  Promise.  Miss  Fannie 
Ragland  reports  that  plans  are  well 
under  way  for  a  meeting  of  supervisors 
in  Ohio,  April  13. 

Plans  for  the  summer  conference  at 
Northwestern  University,  July  8  to  19, 
are  complete.  If  you  are  interested  in 
two  weeks  of  vivid  experiences  and  con¬ 
genial  living,  fill  in  the  blank  provided 
on  page  411  in  this  issue,  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  announced  in  greater  detail. 

Mr.  William  A.  Bolt  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  has  a  plan  for  a  student- 
teacher  -  administrator  -  parent  council 
which  is  so  truly  democratic  that  other 
schoolmen  should  be  interested  in 
knowing  more  about  it. 

The  Planning  Council  is  meant  to  be 
a  clearing  house  for  ideas,  a  tool  for 
the  building  and  implementing  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  entire  school  popu¬ 
lation.  It  should  be  the  very  core  of  the 
educational  life  of  the  school.  Member¬ 
ship  of  the  council  is  as  follows : 

Principal,  Assistant  Principal 

Boys’  Counselor,  Girls’  Counselor 

Department  Head  representative 

Three  Homeroom  Teacher  representa¬ 
tives 

Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grade  rep¬ 
resentatives 


Safety  Patrol  and  Service  Guide  repre¬ 
sentatives 

Parents’  representative 

All  representative  members  are  elected 
from  their  groups,  but  it  is  understood 
that  they  are  to  hold  office  for  one  term 
only  and  shall  not  be  re-elected  until 
each  member  of  their  respective  groups 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  serve 
a  term  as  a  member  of  the  Planning 
Council.  There  are  many  possible 
activities  of  such  a  group,  a  few  of 
which  might  be : 

Making  plans  for  using  the  commer¬ 
cial,  recreational  and  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  are  available  outside  the 
regular  school  curricula. 

Discussing  the  use  of  school  building 
facilities. 

Planning  parent-school  functions. 

Developing  regulations  governing 
traffic,  lunchroom  procedure,  safety  regu¬ 
lations,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Bolt  feels  that  this  would  not 
supplant,  but  would  integrate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  smaller  planning  groups. 

Have  you  seen  the  bulletin  for  teachers 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce? 
“Are  Your  Pupils  Ready  for  the  Census 
Man?”  presents  a  brief  history  of 
census  taking,  a  statement  of  purposes, 
and  a  suggested  list  of  activities  suitable 
for  the  classroom.  Write  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  free  copies. 

For  sentence-of-the-month  to  spring¬ 
board  you  into  discussion,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  following,  quoted  from  Prince¬ 
ton  Education,  Vol.  17,  No.  15,  March  4, 
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1940:  “Each  teacher  has  his  own  job 
laid  out  for  him  by  the  nature  and  needs 
of  the  indivduals  he  is  to  teach  and  not 
by  prescribed  courses  of  study  or  en¬ 
trance  requirements  of  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  however  important  and  essential 
these  may  sometimes  be  as  stimuli,  incen¬ 
tives,  and  motives.” 

Jt 

You  probably  have  heard  the  following 
facts,  but  have  you  thought  of  their 
relation  to  the  work  you  are  doing?  The 
CCC  has  taken  on  a  job  of  elementary 
school  teaching.  Out  of  300,000  enrollees 
last  year,  8,500  boys  were  illiterate 
when  they  entered  camp.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  CCC  more  than  80,000 
boys  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write 
while  in  camp.  The  average  enrollee, 
when  he  enters  the  CCC,  has  never  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighth  grade.  Very  few 
enrollees  have  graduated  from  high 


school.  Seldom  have  they  had  any  voca¬ 
tional  training  or  any  guidance  toward 
finding  a  suitable  life  work.  At  present, 
about  900  regular  school  teachers  volun¬ 
tarily  teach  without  pay  in  the  camps. 
There  is  a  total  of  24,142  instructors 
in  the  CCC.  The  foregoing  figures  were 
presented  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  February,  1940. 

jt 

Did  you  know  that  a  subscription  to 
Educational  Method  is  $3.00  per  year, 
and  that  membership  dues  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
of  Instruction  are  $4.00  per  year  and 
entitle  the  member  to  a  subscription  to 
Educational  Method,  a  copy  of  the 
current  Yearbook,  and  all  other  privi¬ 
leges  of  membership? 

Ruth  Cunningham, 

Secretary 


CONFERENCE  ON  SUPERVISION  AND  COMMUNITY 

CULTURE 


“Every  teacher  of  children  will  want 
to  get  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
particular  influences  at  work  in  his  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  an  understanding  of 
the  whole  civilization  and  culture  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  This  can  mean  only  that  he 
will  be  constantly  alive  as  to  how  that 
community’s  institutions  —  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  political,  as  the  case  may  be — 
are  functioning.” — R.  B.  Raup,  Educa¬ 
tional  Frontier. 

A  conference  on  Supervision  and 
Community  Culture  is  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Supervisors  and 
Directors  of  Instruction  July  8  to  19 
at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  This  conference  is  offered  as  a 
two-week  workshop  in  experimental 
living  and  learning  for  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  studying  procedures  for  im¬ 
proving  the  school-community  life  of 
children.  Intelligent  guidance  of  the 
living-learning  process  requires  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  the  growing  child  and 
his  evolving  culture.  The  conference  is 
arranged  to  provide  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  administrators  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  observe,  to  analyze,  and  to 
evaluate  the  probable  effect  of  school- 
community  experiences  on  personality 
development  and  social  orientation. 

The  nature  of  the  conference  requires 
a  flexible  program.  However,  a  variety 
of  experiences  has  been  arranged.  Each 
group  and  its  leader  will  make  selections 
in  terms  of  individual  interests  and  field 
problems.  Each  day  is  divided  into 
various  areas  of  activities.  The  morning 
is  devoted  to  special  lectures,  school 
visitation,  and  group  study.  The  after¬ 
noon  provides  group  study,  community 


excursions,  consultation  service,  special 
movies.  Forums,  panel  discussions,  lec¬ 
tures,  night  excursions,  concerts,  theater 
performances,  social  get-togethers,  are 
arranged  for  the  evenings.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  apply  the  principles  of 
democracy  in  administering  the  total 
offerings  of  the  conference. 

General  meeting  topics  and  speakers 
are  as  follows : 

July  9 — Education  for  American  De¬ 
mocracy 

E.  O.  Melby,  Dean,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Northwestern  University 
July  10 — Cultural  Issues  in  America  and 
the  Implications  for  Education 
George  E.  Axtelle,  School  of  Education, 
Northwestern  University 
July  11 — Youth  Faces  the  Future. 
What? 

Samuel  Everett,  School  of  Education, 
Northwestern  University 
July  11 — Child  Development  and  Social 
Orientation 

George  Stoddard,  Professor,  University 
of  Iowa 

July  12— America’s  Role  in  World  War 
— Up  to  Now 

Walter  Larves,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago 
July  15 — The  Role  of  Teachers  and  Ad¬ 
ministrators  in  Democratic  Education 
W.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  (Summer  Session) 

July  16 — Problems  and  Issues  in  1940 
Political  Campaign 

A.  R.  Hatton,  Professor  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  Northwestern  University 
July  16 — What  Labor  Expects  from 
Educators 

Lillian  Herstein,  Chicago  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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July  17 — Mental  Health  for  Teachers 
and  Administrators 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Progressive  Education 
Association,  New  York  City 

July  18 — The  Creative  Arts  and  Person¬ 
ality  Development 

Daniel  Prescott,  University  of  Chicago 
(Invited) 

July  18 — Supervision  Looks  to  the  Fu¬ 
ture  (Panel  Discussion) 

July  19 — Our  Conference — Symposium 
Group  Leaders 

A  special  feature  of  the  conference 
will  be  community  excursions.  Visits  are 
arranged  to  “hobohemia,”  industrial 
centers,  racial  settlements,  art  insti¬ 
tutes,  radio  and  press  centers,  theaters, 
community  service  agencies  and  schools. 


These  tours  will  be  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  each  group. 

The  University  offers  two  semester 
hours  credit  to  persons  registered  for 
credit  who  complete  requirements.  Per¬ 
sons  may  attend  conference  without 
registering  for  credit.  Conference  fees 
are:  credit,  $20.00;  non  credit,  $15.00. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  local 
hotels  for  special  conference  rates.  For 
preliminary  registration  and  further  in¬ 
formation,  please  fill  out  the  form  below 
and  mail  to  Miss  Ruth  Cunningham, 
Executive  Secretary,  Department  of 
Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  enroll  me  in  the  .  .  . 

CONFERENCE  ON  SUPERVISION  AND 
COMMUNITY  CULTURE 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
JULY  8-19,  1940 

Name . 

Position . 

Address . 
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THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  By 

Charles  Watters  Odell.  Champaign, 

Illinois.  Garrard  Press.  1939.  606  p. 

$3.00. 

The  rapid  development  and  changes 
in  the  American  secondary  school  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  area  for  educational 
writings.  The  large  number  of  teachers 
already  employed  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  students  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  who  are  preparing 
for  service  on  the  secondary-school  level 
create  a  large  demand  for  books  which 
may  be  used  as  general  texts  in  courses 
on  secondary  education  or  as  recent 
statements  and  summaries  of  the  best 
professional  knowledge  and  thinking.  In 
his  recent  book  on  The  Secondary 
School  Professor  Odell  has  written  an 
excellent  treatise  to  be  added  to  the 
several  books  already  available  in  this 
field. 

The  aim  of  the  author  to  make  a 
selection  of  material  helpful  to  those 
preparing  to  become  teachers  in  high 
schools  has  been  realized.  A  discussion 
of  foreign  and  American  systems  of 
secondary  education  provides  a  founda¬ 
tional  treatment  to  give  perspective  and 
understanding  to  the  modern  secondary^ 
school.  A  good  sense  of  balance  is 
maintained  in  treating  the  development 
of  the  different  types  of  secondary 
schools  in  this  country  and  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  large  number  and  range 
of  characteristics  of  the  adolescents  who 
constitute  our  secondary  school  popu¬ 
lation  today.  Almost  three  hundred 


pages  are  devoted  to  a  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  presentation  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  extra-curriculum.  An  entire 
division  of  the  book  deals  with  the  in¬ 
creasingly  important  problem  of  the 
articulation  of  the  secondary  school 
with  other  schools  and  with  society.  In 
the  last  part  of  the  book  several  impor¬ 
tant  topics  related  to  the  secondary 
school  teaching  staff  are  discussed 
briefly  but  helpfully  with  sound  profes¬ 
sional  judgment. 

Throughout  this  professional  contri¬ 
bution  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
high  school  as  a  social  institution.  The 
broad  experience  of  the  author  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  realistic  treatment  of  high 
school  problems.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  pronounce  the  final  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  healthy,  critical  attitude  is 
assumed.  The  general  treatment  of 
secondary  school  problems  is  placed  in 
the  matrix  of  an  evolving  high  school  in 
our  democracy.  A  broad  and  liberal 
interpretation  is  the  usual  type  of  pres¬ 
entation  without  the  implication  that 
the  author  is  drawing  the  blueprint  for 
the  one  best  kind  of  organization  or 
school  practice.  In  comparison  with 
some  of  the  visionary  writings  of  a  few 
self-styled,  deluded,  and  fundamentally 
ignorant  “ultra  progressives,”  the  sweet 
reasonableness  and  broad  understanding 
of  the  author  are  quite  refreshing. 

The  material  in  each  chapter  is  well- 
organized  with  an  ample  list  of  carefully 
selected  references.  From  a  book-making 
point  of  view  this  publication  does  not 
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seem  to  be  as  attractive  in  general 
format  and  arrangement  as  some  of 
the  recent  educational  contributions 
although  this  minor  weakness  does  not 
detract  seriously  from  its  real  value. 

The  reviewer  was  impressed  with  the 
careful  scholarship  which  was  revealed 
in  the  selection  of  materials  and  the 
accuracy  of  practically  all  the  state¬ 
ments  of  fact.  Only  a  few  minor  errors 
or  questionable  statements  could  be 
found.  An  example  of  a  relatively  minor 
error  is  found  on  page  98  which  states 
that  the  high  schools  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  operate  as  regular  all-year 
schools. 

The  general  excellence  of  this  book 
should  make  it  valuable  to  all  prospec¬ 
tive  secondary  school  teachers  and  to 
experienced  teachers  who  wish  to  secure 
a  sane,  balanced  picture  of  the  modern 
American  high  school  with  helpful  dis¬ 
cussion  to  give  a  better  understanding 
of  current  problems  and  practices. 

R.  Emerson  Langfitt 
New  York  University 

BEST  SHORT  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

AND  GIRLS.  By  Carol  Ryrie  Brink. 

Evanston,  Illinois.  Row,  Peterson  & 

Co.  1940.  512  p.  $1.20. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  in  a  series, 
published  annually.  This  volume  is  made 
up  of  27  short  stories  selected  from 
juvenile  publications  in  1939.  They  add 
to  the  137  stories  included  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  volumes.  The  author  of  the  volume 
states  that  selection  is  scientific  in  terms 
of  “seven  fundamental  requirements  of 
supplementary  reading.”  There  is  an 
attempt  to  arrange  stories  somewhat  in 
the  order  of  ease  of  reading  and  to 
select  so  as  to  give  wide  variety  in  plot. 


SUPERVISION  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSING.  By  Violet  H.  Hodgson. 
New  York.  The  Commonwealth  Fund. 
1939.  $2.50.  376  p. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  super¬ 
visor  of  Outpatient  Tuberculosis  Nurs¬ 
ing,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health.  She  was  formerly  assistant 
director  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

The  fly-leaf  contains  the  following: 

“If  he  is  indeed  wise  he  does  not  bid 
you  enter  the  house  of  his  wisdom,  but 
rather  leads  you  to  the  threshold  of  your 
own  mind.” 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  write  upon 
supervision  for  the  field  of  nursing.  The 
underlying  point  of  view  encourages  on 
the  part  of  the  one  supervised  thinking 
and  planning,  promotion  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  participation  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  public  health  policies,  and  “a 
maximum  of  self-analysis,  self-appraisal, 
and  self-improvement.”  Suggestions  and 
principles  for  organization,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  teaching  method  are  developed. 
Some  material  on  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  health  nursing  is  included. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  DEMOCRACY.  By 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Compiled  by  Chari  Ormond 
Williams  with  the  Assistance  of  Frank 
W.  Hubbard.  Chicago.  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  1939. 
239  p. 

This  pocket-edition  volume  is  made 
up  of  fourteen  articles  written  by  known 
leaders  in  education.  The  last  twenty- 
one  pages  are  devoted  to  a  study  guide 
made  up  of  eight  to  ten  questions  and 
suggested  readings  for  each  chapter. 

The  compactness  of  the  volume  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
articles  do  not  represent  the  writers  at 
their  best.  It  is  doubtful  if  some  of  the 
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chapters  will  prove  very  challenging  to 
busy  or  anxious  parents. 

The  volume  does  suggest  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  preparing  material  to  be  of 
service  to  parents  and  teachers  in  their 
attempts  to  understand  each  other  and 
cooperate  in  their  attempts  to  further 
the  welfare  of  children.  If  material 
could  be  brought  together  in  pocket  edi¬ 
tion  style,  chosen  and  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  concerns  of 
those  who  are  attempting  to  guide  chil¬ 
dren  and  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  understanding  and  cooperative 
effort,  much  good  would,  it  is  believed, 
result.  It  is  proposed  that  such  book¬ 
lets  would  profitably  deal  (1)  with  what 
is  now  known  about  growth,  its  symp¬ 
toms  and  ways  of  promoting  it;  (2) 
with  behavior  and  ways  of  guiding  it; 
(3)  with  the  learning  process;  and  (4) 
with  mental  hygiene,  the  integrating, 
adjusting  process,  and  ways  of  learning 
to  deal  with  the  situations  one  meets. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  book  designed 
for  study  by  parents  and  teachers 
should  contain  these  words :  “Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  the  confused,  be- 
muddled  American  teachers  may  soon 
come  to  their  senses.  ...” 

A  LIVING  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  By  Carleton  Washburne.  New 

York.  John  Day  Company.  1940. 

xxi-j-58  p.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  the  author’s 
interpretation  of  education  as  he  has 
led  in  its  development  in  the  schools  of 
Winnetka,  Illinois,  where  he  has  been 
superintendent  for  twenty  years.  Those 
who  know  the  author  will  recognize  in 
the  narrative  clear  evidence  that  there 
can  be  no  suspicion  of  ghost  writing. 
The  name  of  the  town  appears  in  the 
context  125  or  more  times.  This  could 


easily  be  regarded  as  an  obviously  neces¬ 
sary  thing  since  it  is  a  narrative  of  the 
work  there.  If,  however,  we  note  that, 
exclusive  of  the  use  of  the  editorial  “we” 
and  of  the  Winnetka  “we,”  one  can  find 
about  850  uses  of  “I,”  “me,”  and  “my,” 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  authorship. 
Further  the  entire  tenor  of  the  context 
reflects  Dr.  Washburne’s  unusual  dy¬ 
namic  and  almost  adolescent  enthusiasm 
for  what  he  is  doing  and  extreme  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  worth  of  the  ends  and  the 
methods  used.  The  style  is  conversa¬ 
tional,  at  times  almost  chatty.  It  is 
rich  in  its  detailed  illustrations  coming 
out  of  the  school  situation  and  obviously 
observed  and  participated  in  by  the 
author.  These  very  characteristics, 
perhaps  because  of  their  departure  from 
the  conventional,  make  the  book  chal¬ 
lenging  and  for  most  readers  convincing. 

The  book  consists  of  five  parts :  I — 
The  Child  as  a  Person,  II — The  Child 
as  an  Individual,  III — The  Child  and 
the  Means  of  Social  Relationship,  IV — 
The  Child  as  an  Integral  Part  of  an 
Organic  Society,  and  V — Democratic 
School  Administration.  The  introduction 
is  devoted  largely  to  the  life  of  the 
author  and  to  a  statement  about  Win¬ 
netka.  The  tribute  to  Frederic  Burk 
can  well  be  used  as  a  key  to  understand¬ 
ing  some  of  the  basic  factors  in  the 
author’s  philosophy,  those  which  have 
persisted  as  he  has  modified  his  outlook. 

Parts  I  and  II  are  fine  and  can 
heartily  be  commended  for  reading  by 
those  who  would  teach  or  in  any  way 
try  to  guide  learners. 

Part  III  is  a  most  detailed  and  in¬ 
triguing  defence  for  the  author’s  theory 
of  individual  instruction.  He  asserts 
that  education  includes  ( 1 )  the  child’s 
right  to  health  and  happiness,  to  phys- 
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ical  and  emotional  well-being;  (2)  his 
right  to  develop  his  own  special  interests 
and  abilities;  (3)  his  right  to  his  reali¬ 
zation  of  his  organic  unity  with  his 
fellow  beings;  and  (4)  the  giving  of  a 
mastery  of  tools  of  communication,  the 
means  of  getting  along  with  his  fellows 
in  our  present  society.  The  last  requires 
“a  different  approach,  a  different  kind 
of  analysis.”  “It  is  part  of  the  business 
of  the  schools  to  find  out,  specifically, 
what  these  common  essentials  of  com¬ 
munication  and  social  interaction  are  .  .  . 
and  to  organize  school  living  in  such  a 
way  that  children  at  appropriate  levels 
of  development  become  aware  of  the 
need  for  these  and  achieve  mastery  of 
them.” 

It  is  asserted  that  skill  needs  drill  and 
drill  means  repetition,  without  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  we  should  take  account  of 
the  concern  of  the  learner  in  each  new 
attempt  as  an  essential  of  the  degree  of 
learning  resulting.  Thus  the  author 
fails  to  recognize  that  repetition,  as  usu¬ 
ally  conceived,  yields  small  returns,  but 
that  repetition  should  mean  repeated 
new  efforts  to  master  what  has  not  be¬ 
fore  been  achieved. 

In  the  author’s  earlier  writings  and 
lectures  he  has  been  understood  as  as¬ 
serting  that  there  need  be  no  relating  of 
the  learning  of  the  common  essentials 
to  their  functioning  in  the  learner’s 
living.  He  seems  in  this  book  to  indicate 
a  modification  of  his  view  for  he  men¬ 
tions  the  “relating  of  each  activity  to 
the  lives  of  the  children  engaged  in  it.” 

In  the  discussion  of  the  common  essen¬ 
tials  which  every  child  should  learn 
mention  is  made  of  the  author’s  early 
researches  to  find  what  these  are  by 
using  the  criterion  of  frequency  count¬ 
ing,  a  method  growing  out  of  the  search 


for  the  minimum  essentials,  which  is  to 
be  found  permeating  the  fourteenth  to 
eighteenth  yearbooks  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
The  author  deplores  the  fact  that  such 
studies  were  crowded  out  by  the  hostility 
of  the  progressives. 

Reference  is  made  several  times  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  the 
influence  of  which,  it  is  asserted,  was 
negated  by  the  progressives.  The  Thirty- 
Eighth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  is  mentioned 
many  times.  The  author  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  it.  It  is 
an  expression  of  his  theses  that  these 
minimal  essentials  should  be  known  and 
that  they  should  be  taught  at  certain 
scientifically  determined  levels  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  pro¬ 
gressives  have  hindered  this  movement. 

In  connection  with  these  and  other 
included  criticisms  of  the  progressives  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  attractive  jacket 
to  the  book  carries  the  statement  that 
Dr.  Washburne  is  president  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association.  Some 
of  his  criticisms  of  progressives  should 
give  pause  for  thought  although  they 
may  at  times  be  criticisms  of  mal¬ 
practices,  not  of  basic  theory. 

In  his  argument  for  the  teaching  of 
these  minimum  essentials  he  says  much 
about  the  ad  hoc  materials  that  should 
be  used.  He  postulates  in  the  learning 
of  these  minimum  essentials  the  use  of 
(1)  general  experiences,  (2)  individual 
experiments,  (3)  realistic  story  prob¬ 
lems,  and  (4)  drill. 

In  the  discussion  of  ad  hoc  materials 
he  says,  “  ...  in  the  Winnetka  schools, 
at  this  writing,  much  of  the  arithmetic 
work  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  is 
still  too  formal,  is  still  inadequately 
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based  upon  real  experiences.  .  .  .  The 
arithmetic  text  materials  which  we  our¬ 
selves  have  prepared  are  in  a  sense  a 
stumbling  block.”  “Our  Winnetka  tests, 
I  regret  to  say,  tend,  like  most  others, 
to  be  abstract  rather  than  real.” 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Seven,  the  author  says,  “While 
these  studies  were  not  made  in  a  func¬ 
tional  setting  and  the  findings  may  be 
modified  by  further  research  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  integrated  learning,  they  are 
the  best  basis  we  have.  ...”  Indeed, 
throughout  the  book  one  may  find  several 
instances  of  humble  criticism  of  for¬ 
merly  accepted  positions. 

In  the  elaboration  of  the  argument 
for  the  common  essentials  there  is  much 
discussion  of  readiness  as  a  basic  ele¬ 
ment,  thus  supporting  his  “levels” 
theory.  His  term  readiness  is  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  term  used  by  many  today. 
He  asserts  what  Burk  and  his  associates 
and  followers  gave  was  “the  beginning 
of  clear  recognition  of  differences  in 
readiness  among  children  and  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  adaptation  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences  within  the  limits  of  academic 
learning  of  assigned  subject  matter.  It 
fitted  in  neatly  with  the  movement  to 
select  essentials.” 

Some  of  the  assertions  in  the  text  may 
be  due  to  the  long  period  of  working  in 
a  community  of  relatively  high  economic 
status.  Universality  of  school  nurses, 
dentists,  and  doctors  is  not  yet  achieved 
in  schools  where  pencil,  paper,  and  books 
are  lacking.  School  psychologists,  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  and  directors  of  research  are 
still  not  numerous. 

There  is  a  commendable  fearlessness 
in  the  endorsement  and  defense  of  the 
right  of  the  teacher  to  live  his  own  life, 
the  right  to  marry,  and  the  right  of  the 


teacher  to  initiate  recall  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  likewise  in  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  tendency  to  segregate 
deviates  and  to  institutionalize  them,  the 
popular  trend  now  to  put  all  learnings 
in  an  omnibus  unit,  the  attempt  to  force 
a  teacher  of  many  years  of  experience 
to  reorganize  his  entire  procedures  under 
a  new  form  or  theory. 

The  way  in  which  credit  is  given  to 
many  of  the  staff  is  noteworthy.  The 
fact  that  the  superintendent  has  such 
awareness  of  the  details  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  classroom  and  knows  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  and  children  so  well  may 
be  due  to  the  size  of  the  school  unit  but 
it  should  offer  a  challenge  to  those  who 
administer. 

Part  IV  is  devoted  to  social  learnings. 
The  reader  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
his  understanding  of  the  point  of  view 
on  the  social  studies.  This  may  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  book  deals  in 
different  ways  and  in  different  places 
with  (1)  the  facts  of  social  life  under 
common  essentials  and  ad  hoc  teachings, 
(2)  the  processes  of  social  living  as 
discussed  in  social  creative  activities, 
and  (3)  the  effort  to  develop  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  social  awareness,  indoctrina¬ 
tion,  and  community  relations  in  the 
social  science  curriculum. 

Part  V  deals  with  administration  and 
contains  much  good  material  that  is 
stimulating  and  will  call  forth  criticism. 

This  matter  of  social  learnings,  the 
theory  of  common  essentials  on  age 
levels,  the  theory  of  drill  as  mere  repe¬ 
tition,  the  different  ways  in  which  he 
uses  the  term  “integration,”  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  emergent  curriculum  as 
omitting  any  form  of  guidance  and 
planning,  the  failure  to  be  critical  of 
the  distinction  between  processes  and 
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specifics,  the  way  in  which  he  uses 
“readiness,”  and  the  emphasis  upon  the 
learner  as  a  unique  individual  while  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  age  levels  of 
learning  suggest  questions  as  to  the 
author’s  underlying  interpretation  of 
the  way  learning  takes  place.  Just  what 
is  the  learning  process? 

The  reviewer  regards  the  book  as  a 
distinct  contribution  to  educational 
thinking  and  heartily  commends  it  for 
reading  to  all  who  would  teach,  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity.  It  is  forthright,  almost 
convincing  and  certainly  challenging 
even  to  one  who  does  not  entirely  agree. 

INTELLIGENCE:  Its  Nature  and  Nur¬ 
ture.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education.  Thirty-Ninth  Yearbook. 
Parts  I  and  II.  George  Stoddard, 
Chairman.  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Publishing  Company,  1940. 
471+409+XXXVIIp. 

In  a  sense,  this  publication  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Society’s  Twenty- 
Seventh  Yearbook  of  1928.  Part  I  of 
that  Yearbook  was  upon  Nature  and 
Nurture:  Their  Influence  Upon  Intel¬ 
ligence;  Part  II  upon  Nature  and 
Nurture:  Their  Influence  Upon  Achieve¬ 
ment.  Part  I  of  this  new  Yearbook  is 
given  to  Comparative  and  Critical  Ex¬ 
position  and  Part  II  to  Original  Studies 
and  Experiments. 

The  committee  of  eight  who  prepared 
the  two  recent  volumes  consisted  of  out¬ 
standing  psychologists  and  of  research 
workers,  the  latter  connected  with  three 
prominent  child  welfare  institutes  in  this 
country.  These  two  volumes  include  con¬ 
tributions  from  fifty-one  others  who  are 
engaged  in  some  phase  of  education 
related  to  the  problems  of  intelligence — 
workers  in  child  development  institutes, 
other  research  workers,  psychologists, 


professors  of  education  and  classroom 
teachers. 

Part  II,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a 
compendium  of  studies  and  experiments. 
This  bringing  together  of  somewhat 
detailed  statements  about  many,  pre¬ 
sumably  most,  of  the  worthy  studies 
that  have  been  made  of  intelligence  is 
in  itself  a  valuable  contribution.  Many 
educators  are  not  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
sult  the  records  of  these  widely  scattered 
studies  and  this  massing  of  the  data 
makes  them  thus  available  and  so  will 
give  the  educational  “layman”  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  this  area  of  research. 

Part  I  likewise  contains  much  valuable 
material  helpful  in  understanding  what 
is  being  attempted.  But  its  contribution 
is  somewhat  different  in  that  it  reveals 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  what  is 
going  on. 

One  senses  as  he  reads  this  volume 
that  there  is  not  entire  agreement  within 
the  committee.  In  places  this  is  overtly 
stated.  There  is  apparently  difference 
in  definition  as  to  what  the  members  are 
studying  and  discussing.  There  seems 
to  be  confusion  in  the  ways  individuals 
interpret  data  and  use  statistical  tech¬ 
niques.  There  are  differences  in  the 
understanding  of  environment  and  its 
function  in  the  growth  of  intelligence. 
There  is  not  agreement  as  to  what  the 
tests  used  are  measuring.  The  terms 
intelligence,  effective  intelligence,  be¬ 
havior,  and  performance  are  used  dif¬ 
ferently  among  the  writers. 

A  rather  heavy  weighting  is  given  to 
the  implication  that  tests  now  available 
are  not  to  be  trusted  for  measuring 
young  children.  One  writer  puts  the 
earliest  age  for  which  such  tests  are 
dependable  at  six  years.  Yet  all  seem 
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to  be  using  the  tests.  It  makes  a  lay¬ 
man  recall  in  the  book  David  Harum  the 
white  house  with  the  brass  knocker  and 
green  blinds,  pointed  out  by  a  villager 
to  the  inquirer  for  a  certain  house,  with 
the  additional  comment  “but  that’s  not 
it.” 

In  general,  one  senses  that  these 
materials  have  been  massed  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  controversy  over  the  claim 
of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  group  that 
through  the  enriching  influence  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  their  nursery  school,  the 
I.Q.  of  young  children  had  often  been 
markedly  increased.  The  total  discus¬ 
sion  comes  to  the  much-used  conclusion 
that  more  research  is  needed. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  tests 
measure  native  intelligence  or  effective 
intelligence  is  not  fully  dealt  with.  One 
writer1  says,  “Thus  the  intelligence  of 
the  individual  is  made  to  refer  to  his 
general  functional  level,  to  his  general 
capacity,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  he 
adapts  himself  to  new  and  changing  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  environment.”  Another 
writer2  says  that  “behavior  is  determined 
jointly  by  the  constitution  and  the  en¬ 
vironment.”  More  than  one  writer  asserts 
or  implies  that  effective  intelligence  is 
built  through  the  interaction  of  the 
native  capacity  with  the  environment, 
or  they  speak  of  the  growth  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  intelligence.  There  is  indication 
that  a  number  believe  that  the  tests 
measure  behavior  which  is  the  product 
of  effective  intelligence  in  action.  Thus 
the  reader  begins  to  wonder  if  some  of 
the  controversy  would  be  resolved  if  we 
knew  more  about  this  interactive  process 
by  which  effective  intelligence  can  be 
developed  and  if  we  knew  more  about 


the  behavioral  environment  which  is  in 
some  way  involved  in  the  process.  One 
writer3  says,  “Such  differences  (refer¬ 
ring  to  those  produced  by  superficially 
similar  environments)  may  be  found  to 
be  dependent  upon  real,  but  often  subtle, 
environmental  peculiarities,  such  as 
those  summarized  in  the  word  ‘motiva¬ 
tion,’  ”  thus  suggesting  to  the  reader 
that  perhaps  one  difficulty  in  studies 
that  have  been  made  lies  in  the  super¬ 
ficial  consideration  of  environment.  The 
factual,  physical  environment  has  been 
considered  but  not  necessarily  the  subtle, 
challenging  or  disturbing  environment. 

Two  researches  are  mentioned  by  one 
writer  as  proving  that  enrichment  does 
not  increase  intelligence  as  manifested 
in  behavior  on  tests,  but  there  remains 
question  as  to  what  shall  be  regarded 
as  enrichment.  The  Iowa  group  do  not 
make  clear  what  they  regard  as  the 
essential  factors  of  the  enrichment  which 
their  nursery  school  provides. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  there  is 
then  an  area  which  the  Yearbook  has 
not  considered  fully.  How  is  intelligent 
behavior  to  be  developed ;  how  shall 
learners  build  effective  intelligence  which 
will  enable  them  to  deal  with  their 
reality?  This  would  seem  to  be  as  im¬ 
portant  a  task  as  that  of  measuring  the 
I.Q.  Growth  studies  of  individuals  in 
their  own  group  life,  showing  changes 
in  the  behavior  of  individuals  along  with 
detailed  records  of  the  processes  of 
group  living  in  which  they  engaged  and 
of  the  environmental  factors  that  were 
involved  in  what  they  did  we  would  get 
some  light  on  how  teachers  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  building  of  effective  in¬ 
telligence.  — L.C.M. 


ip.  282. 

2p.  12. 

Sp.  145. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 


I.  RESEARCH 

1.  Allard,  Lucille.  A  study  of  the  leisure 
time  activities  of  certain  elementary 
school  teachers  of  Long  Island.  New 
York.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  1939. 
1 17  p.  $1.60. 

This  is  a  study  to  present  a  picture  of 
what  four  hundred  sixty-eight  teachers  in 
Long  Island  do  in  their  free  time  together 
with  their  reported  reasons  for  participat¬ 
ing  or  not  participating  in  the  forty-three 
activities  listed  and  presented  to  them  in 
the  form  of  a  questionnaire.  In  the  sum¬ 
mary  it  is  proposed  that,  because  of  the 
rather  recent  emphasis  that  education  must 
concern  itself  with  teaching  people  how  to 
live,  the  teacher,  a  vital  element  in  this 
educative  process,  must  give  attention  to 
her  use  of  leisure  and  the  school  adminis¬ 
tration  must  make  provision  for  it. 

2.  Fraser,  James  Anderson.  Outcomes  of 
a  study  of  excursions.  New  York. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  1939.  84  p. 
$1.60. 

In  the  year  1937-1938,  the  senior  class 
of  Lincoln  School,  consisting  of  twenty 
boys  and  twenty-six  girls,  had  a  course  in 
“American  Culture  to  Study  National  and 
Regional  Planning.”  The  author  of  this 
volume  was  science  consultant  in  this  work. 
Their  study  included  a  trip  from  New  York 
to  Norris  Dam  and  its  environment;  to  a 
social  economic  experiment  near  Clarksville, 
Georgia;  to  Williamsburg,  Virginia;  and, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  Greenbelt  Housing 
Project. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  outcomes  as  found  in  the  fol¬ 
low-up  study. 

3.  Jones,  Theresa  Dower.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  motor  skills  and  play 
activities  in  young  children.  New  York. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  1939.  180  p. 
$1.85. 

This  is  a  “genetic  study  of  the  motor  de¬ 
velopment  of  preschool  children  as  revealed 


by  their  use  of  wheel  play  materials.”  The 
data  used  included  (1)  records  of  syste¬ 
matic  observations  of  the  children  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  according  to  a  definite  sched¬ 
ule,  in  a  “laboratory”  playroom;  (2)  rec¬ 
ords  of  observations  of  the  children  in  their 
own  homes;  (3)  records  obtained  from  the 
parents,  and  (4)  miscellaneous  information 
of  the  usual  record  type.  Twenty-four 
children  were  studied,  aged  twenty-one 
months  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  and 
forty-eight  months  at  the  conclusion  of 
gathering  the  data.  Interest  centers  around 
the  stages  through  which  the  preschool  chil¬ 
dren  pass  in  the  use  of  play  materials. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  are  suggestive. 
The  successive  levels  of  performance  were 
found  to  be  functions  of  maturity  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  experience  or  practice 
alone.  Minimum  performance  of  a  given 
ability  may  be  achieved  by  maturation  but 
graceful,  coordinated  performance  depends 
upon  practice.  Sex  differences  in  per¬ 
formance  were  found.  In  locomotor  activi¬ 
ties  opportunity  to  have  experience  with 
materials  is  paramount.  Home  environment 
influences  the  development. 

4.  Knott,  Widnell  Dimsdale.  The  influ¬ 

ence  of  tax-leeway  on  educational 
adaptability.  New  York.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  1939.  84  p.  $1.60. 

This  study  is  premised  upon  the  thesis 
that  public  education  should  be  responsive 
to  the  present  and  anticipated  needs  of  the 
social  group  for  whom  it  functions  and 
upon  whom  it  is  dependent,  as  the  social 
group  changes.  The  data  gathered  sup¬ 
port  “the  thesis  that  in  communities  of 
comparable  expenditure  for  public  educa¬ 
tion,  educational  adaptations  show  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  direct  relationship  to  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  communities  when  expressed  as 
tax-leeway.  .  .  .  The  educational  adapta¬ 
bility  of  the  communities  was  thus  de¬ 
pendent  on  tax-leeways.” 

5.  Pyle,  Theresa  P.  The  teachers’  de¬ 

pendency  load.  New  York.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  1939.  1 1 1  p.  $1.60. 
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This  study  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  de¬ 
pendency  load,  and  the  limitations  in  time 
and  money  expenditures  resulting.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  findings  will  give  a  broader 
base  for  guiding  salary  schedules. 

Data  were  gathered  from  775  teachers. 
The  study  reveals  (1)  the  complexity  of 
the  problem;  (2)  information  about  the 
relative  dependency  load  of  different 
groups  of  teachers,  with  the  single  women’s 
load  larger  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
(3)  an  understanding  of  the  types  of  de¬ 
pendents,  the  load  of  single  women  gener¬ 
ally  not  being  of  their  own  choosing;  (4) 
information  as  to  attitudes  of  teachers  con¬ 
tributing  to  dependents;  and  (5)  informa¬ 
tion  about  professional  and  community 
attitudes  of  teachers. 

6.  Tyler,  I.  Keith.  Spelling  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  learning.  New  York.  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  1939.  116  p.  $1.60. 

The  term  “secondary”  is  used  to  apply 
to  those  unsought  learnings  which  come  in 
the  course  of  an  activity.  The  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  “discover  the  relationship  of  the 
teaching  of  certain  units  in  social  studies 
and  of  the  teaching  of  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy  to  the  ability  of  children  to  learn  to 
spell  words  peculiar  to  the  units  or  sub¬ 
jects.”  The  sixth  grades  of  two  compar¬ 
able  school  situations  in  Maryland  were 
used,  one  teaching  geography  and  history 
from  textbooks,  the  other,  social  studies 
through  the  medium  of  units. 

Means  in  the  experimental  groups 
showed  considerably  more  gain  in  the  five 
weeks  of  study  than  the  means  of  control 
groups.  Greater  gains  were  made  in  the 
higher  mental  levels.  The  lowest  fifth 
showed  little  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
the  experimental  conditions,  but  those  in 
the  experimental  groups  did  better  than 
those  in  the  control  groups.  The  total 
score  is  a  better  index  of  gain  than  is  gen¬ 
eral  mental  ability. 

II.  READING  AND  READERS 

1.  Dolch,  Edward  William.  A  manual  for 
remedial  reading.  Champaign,  Ill.  The 
Garrard  Press.  1939.  166  p.  $2.00. 

This  discussion  begins  with  suggestions 


relative  to  identifying  those  deficient  in 
reading,  study  of  the  contributing  causes, 
and  efforts  to  find  how  well  the  deficient 
one  does  read.  This  is  followed  by  chap¬ 
ters  on  remedial  reading  in  primary  grades, 
intermediate  grades  and  in  high  school  with 
suggestions  for  procedure.  A  discussion  of 
study  skills,  testing,  kinds  of  remedial  read¬ 
ing  procedures,  and  prevention  complete 
the  context.  There  are  five  appendices 
including  case  report,  basic  sight  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  direction  for  using  sight  cards, 
speech  survey,  and  ophthalmograph  and 
metronoscope. 

4.  Cutright,  Prudence  and  Charters,  W.W. 
Democracy  readers.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1940.  Including: 

a.  Nemec,  Lois  C.  School  friends. 
85  p. 

b.  Nemec,  Lois  C.  Let’s  take  turns. 

120  p. 

c.  Bush,  Maybell  G.  Enjoying  our 
land.  182  p. 

d.  Brindl,  Helen  M.  Your  land  and 
mine.  246  p. 

e.  Robinson,  Ruth  Mills.  Toward 
freedom.  278  p. 

f.  Morgan,  Edna.  Pioneering  in  de¬ 
mocracy.  336  p. 

g.  King,  Allen  Y.  and  Dennis,  Ida. 
The  way  of  democracy.  400  p. 

2.  Hardy,  Marjorie.  Teacher’s  manual 

for  the  Hardy  readers,  pre-primer, 
primer,  and  first  reader.  Chicago. 

Wheeler  Publishing  Co.  1938.  320  p. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  teacher  as  to  classroom  pro¬ 
cedure,  aids  to  teaching  reading,  seatwork, 
tests,  phonics,  five  stages  of  learning  to 
read,  a  daily  program,  use  of  the  charts, 
and  use  of  the  books. 

3.  Harris,  Albert  J.  How  to  increase 

reading  ability.  A  guide  to  diagnostic 
and  remedial  methods.  New  York. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1940.  403  p. 

$3.00. 

This  book  attempts  in  a  specific  detailed 
way  “to  explore  the  causes  of  reading  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  explain  diagnoses  in  detail,  and 
to  set  forth  remedial  measures  for  each 
type  of  difficulty.” 
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III.  SCIENCE 

1.  Beauchamp,  Wilbur  L.,  Melrose,  Mary, 
and  Blough,  Glen  O.  Discovering  our 
world.  Chicago.  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.  Book  III.  1939.  $1.00.  143  p. 

A  body  of  material  in  science,  organized 
into  units,  is  here  prepared  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  sixth  grade.  Much  use  of 
photographs  is  made. 

2.  Carpenter,  Harry  A.,  Bailey,  Guy  A., 

and  Stroetzel,  Bernice  T.  Adventures  in 
science  with  Bob  and  Don.  The  Rain¬ 
bow  Series  II.  New  York.  Allyn  and 
Bacon.  1940.  137  p.  $.72. 

This  is  a  science  reader  containing  ma¬ 
terials  centering  around  such  themes  as 
“Boat  Ride,”  “On  the  East  Shore,” 
“Autumn  at  Uncle  David’s,”  “Midwinter 
Adventures”  and  “Growing  Things.”  It  is 
primarily  a  science  text  for  the  second 
year. 

4.  Faculty  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Science  in¬ 
struction  in  elementary  and  high-school 
grades.  Chicago.  The  University  of 
Chicago.  Number  7.  September,  1939. 
232  p.  $1.75. 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  four 
parts — one  devoted  to  kindergarten-pri¬ 
mary  grades,  one  to  the  intermediate 
grades,  one  to  the  high  school  grades,  and 
one  to  the  four-year  college.  Procedures 
followed  in  representative  units  are  given 
in  all  but  the  college  level  and  other  units 
are  suggested.  For  the -college  level  a  two- 
year  general  course  in  physical  science  and 
a  two-year  general  course  in  biological 
science  are  presented.  Tests,  pre-view 
questions,  exercises,  guide  sheets,  things  to 
do,  and  references  are  included. 


3.  Heiss,  Elwood  D.,  Obourn,  Ellsworth 
S.,  and  Hoffman,  C.  Wesley.  Modern 
Methods  and  materials  for  science 
teaching.  New  York.  Macmillan  Co. 
1940.  351  p.  $2.50. 

Section  I  is  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
science  teaching,  including  its  philosophy, 
psychology,  methods,  use  of  individual 
laboratory  and  demonstration  method,  read¬ 
ing  in  science,  evaluation  of  learning  in 
science,  and  the  science  club.  Section  II 
deals  with  materials  and  devices  including 
visual  aids,  the  school  journey,  flat  pic¬ 
tures,  stereographs,  photography,  speci¬ 
mens,  objects,  models,  the  microscope,  the 
telescope,  and  projectors.  Section  III 
deals  with  sources  of  many  of  the  materials 
mentioned  in  Section  II. 

5.  Williams,  Alice  Marietta.  Children’s 
choices  in  science  books.  New  York. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  Child  De¬ 
velopment  Monograph  No.  27.  1939. 

163  p. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  find  “some 
elements  of  a  book  in  the  field  of  science 
that  appeal  to  children.”  A  number  of 
books,  selected  on  the  basis  of  circula¬ 
tion  records  of  a  number  of  libraries 
were  made  available  to  children  and  re¬ 
sults  noted.  The  reactions  of  adults  to 
these  books  were  secured  and  noted.  Chil¬ 
dren  evinced  a  tendency  to  attach  impor¬ 
tance  to  facts,  an  ability  to  go  into  diffi¬ 
cult  materials  when  searching  for  in¬ 
formation  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them, 
and  a  preference  for  direct  statement  of 
facts.  Adults  underestimated  “the  chil¬ 
dren’s  ability  to  appreciate  features  which 
adults  themselves  regard  as  most  worth¬ 
while.”  — L.C.M, 
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